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‘MY GOD DIRECTS THE STORM.’ 


BY J. N. M°JILTON. 


Tue Spirit of the Tempest shook 
His wing of raven hue 

Above the sea, and hollow winds 
Howled o’er the waters blue. 


Uprose the mountain billows high, 
And swepta stormy path; 

Darkness and Terror mingled there 
Their ministry of wrath. 


A lonely bark, by bounding seas 
Tost wildly to and fro, 

Dashed o’er the billows’ foaming brow 
To fearful depths below. 


Crash echoed crash !—the quivering spars 
Broke o’er the leaning side, 

And left the bark a shattered wreck, 
The stormy waves to ride. 


The sturdy seamen struggled hard 
To hold the yielding helin, 

And keep the ship’s prow to the surge, 
That threatened to o’erwhelm, 


And when the plunging ruin spurned 
Theirimpotent control, 

They flew to drown their gloomy fears 
In the accursed bowl. 


Upon the raging ocean then, 
Helpless was left the bark 

To the wild mercy of the waves, 
Amid the tempest dark. 


Upon the deck, alone, there stood, 
A man of courage high; 

A hero, trom whose bosom fear 
Had never drawn a sigh. 


With folded arms, erect he stood, 
His countenance was mild,— 
And, calmly gazing on the scene, 

He bowed his head and smiled. 


A wild shriek from the cabin rose,— 
Up rushed his beauteous bride; 
With locks dishevelled, and in tears, 

She trembled at his side. 


‘O why, my love, upon thy lip,’ 
She cried, ‘doth play. that smile, 

When allis gloom and terror here, 
And I must weep the while? 


No word the warrior spake,—but he 
Drew from beneath his vest 

A poniard bright, and placed its point 
Against her heaving breast. 


She started not, nor shricked in dread, 
As she had shrieked before; 

But stood astonished, and surveyed 
His tranquil features o’er. 


‘Now why,’ he asked ‘dost thou not start? 
May not thy blood be spilt? 

With sweet composure she replied, 
‘My husband holds the hilt! 


‘Dost wonder, then, that I am calm, 
That fear shakes not my form? 
I ne’er can tremble while I know 
“My God directs the storm!’ 


Isvnickerbocker. 


PATERNAL LOVE. 


FROM MILMAN. 


; Tost pure instinctive joys 

By fathers felt, wher playful iniant grace, 

Touch’d with a feminine softness, round the heart, 
Windsits light maze of undefined delight. 











THE PRINCE OF WALES AND THE FEMALE 
ASTROLOGER. 


Ir is suggested by the Evening Daily, that the fortune teller, 
alluded to in the following article from the London Court 
Journal, was the original of the sybil in one of Bulwer’s novels. 


Between thirty and forty years ago, you could not pass 
through Holborn, during a certain period of the year, without 
observing a string of carriages drawn up near a large house, 
the upper floors of which appeared magnificently furnished ; 
and the groups of well dressed people seen going in and com- 
ing out, could not, if you had a grain of Eve’s curse in your 
composition, but make you ask, who it was that received so 
many fashionable visiters in such a dingy district. You were 
informed that the celebrated Mrs. Williams, the renowned 
caster of nativities and teller of fortunes, honored Holborn by 
residing init; and if you were fortunate enough to meet among 
your male friends one who had paid the lady a visit, you 
heard that she was a handsome, though somewhat dark woman. 
The females differed on the subject of her beauty, influenced 
boubtless by the good or ill fortune foretold to them. 

Among the numerous applicants to this Lilly of petticoats, 
she had the honor of numbering the Prince of Wales; and 
although his Royal Highness endeavored to preserve a strict 
incognite, he was hailed by his title on entering the abode of 
astrological research. 
result of his visit. *The lady informs me that I shall live to be 
King, although my stars decree that I am not to be crowned.’ 

In the autumn, Mrs. Williams usually visited the various 


| resorts of fashion, Bath, Clifton, Hotwel!s, Brighton, &c., and 


it was during her sojourn at the two former places that what I 
am about to relate occurred, 

No sooner was her arrival known in the city of Bladue, than 
her doors were besieged by persons of all classes; as it had 
been duly announced thata simple consultation was within the 
reach of the humblest, whilst an examination of the heavenly 
bodies to ascertain whether or not your star wason the ascend- 
ant, must be remunerated by a price tooexorbitant for the super- 
stitions in the middle walks of life. 

Among the first who found themselves confronted with this 
awful personage, were two young ladies of family; the largest 
douceur was tendered, and our Cassandra commenced turning 
over the leaves of a mystic volume. Suddenly the book was 
closed, and she started abruptly from her chair. Then, leading 
one of the girls aside, she said impressively to her, ‘I am too ill 
to take any trouble for that poor dear child to-day; you must 
leave me now, but only on tiis condition, that you,’ and she 
grasped the hand of her auditor, whilst her dark eyes seemed 
almost lit up by supernatural fire, ‘you must solemnly promise 
to come to me to-morrow, let what will have chanced. °Tis 
well—now, go! 

Faithful to her word, the terrified girl returned the next 
day; ‘1 ask not for your companion of vesterday,’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Williams; ‘she isdead!’? A burst of tears from the afflict- 
ed friend confirmed the fatal sentence. This fearful tale was 
speedily told, and hundreds flocked to look upon and consult 
the same mysterious oracle. 

The late Countess ci M conceived it possible by a 
simple artifice, to puzzle the conjurer, and accordingly attired 
herself in humble garb, taking with her the well-dressed gov- 
erness, on whose finger her ladyship had placed her own wed- 
ding-ring. A guinea was tendered by Miss » whilst her 
mistress, trying to assume a rusticity of manner, dropped a 
courtesy, and offered a crown piece. Their separate plans 
were scrutinized by Mrs. Williams, who after a brief investi- 
gation, turned to the matron, saying, ‘Why do you suffer that 
woman to wear that ring? Is it not enough that she has already 
usurped your rights?!—aye, blush and tremble, girl.” Mrs. 
Williams was right. 

An elderly maiden had lost many articles of plate, jewelry 
and wearing apparel. Their unaccountable disappearance 
had caused the most serious uneasiness to her housekeeper, a 
trusty creature, who never left her home except on a Sunday 
evening, to attend Lady Huntington’s chapel, but whose stay- 
at-home habits were broken through by the sudden determina- 








| tion of her lady to visit Mrs. Williams, in the hope of obtain- 
'ing some information respecting the missing property. ‘The 


|} and timid temperament. 
| Sybil; Sally gave the tee, and alist of the lost articles, adding 


pious domestic talked about tampering with Satan, Saul, the 
Witch of Endor,in vain. Miss. F-——had made up her 
mind to go, and what was more, to take her trusty Sally w ith 
her on the occasion; the excellent spinster being of a nervous 
They reached the dwelling of the 


—We will be happy to pay you twice as much, if you will 
assist us in finding them’—*We and us, woman! said Mrs. 
Williams, ‘I wonder how you ventured to come;’ and then 
turning to the alarmed mistress, she continued, ‘there stands 
the thief!’ Down dropt Sally on her knees, confessed the fact, 


The Prince did not scruple to tell the | 


and, in consequence of her information, the house of the pew- 
opener of her favorite chapel was searched, and the property 
found and restored. 

The Hotwells was the next scene of action—Among the 
various extraordinary circumstances that occurred during her 
residence on Dewy Parades, one will suffice. A gentleman 
holding a situation of considerable emolument in the custom- 
house of Bristol, determined to procure, from so celebrated a 
votary of the planets, his horoscope, and on presenting the 
usual guerdon, was desired to call on the following day, for 
the desired and scientific document.—He did so, and found the 
lady in a most perturbed state. She appeared to be nearl 
overcome with strong emotion, as she bade him to take back 
his guinea, and never, if he valued his happiness or respecta- 
bility, to look upon heragain. Mr. O was a young man, 
certainly ten years younger than the handsome woman who 
so strangely forbade him her presence; and he was withal a 
nervous man. Apprehending that sickness or death was to 
befal him, he besought to know the worst of it. 

‘Neither ill health or desolution is threatened; enough that 
disgrace, misfortune and misery hang over you, unless you fly 
this moment, and pause nottill you have placed half the world’s 
distance between us. ‘Why, what have I to fear from you, 
gentle and beautiful as you are?’ demanded the alarmed 
O———. ‘Leave me, leave me,’ replied the equally agitated 
fair, ‘and for once defy the malign influence of the stars, whose 
aspect now threatens destruction to both of us..—‘At least 
inform me,which shape the impending evil assumes. [ will not 
quit till you have so far satisfied me.’—‘*Listen then and trem- 
ble. Alllast night was I engaged in casting your nativity; in 
; vain I endeavored to persuade inyself that L had miscalculated 
|a most important event. Still there it was as plainly written 
j by the hand of Fate, as was your birth and mine; and thus it 
| stood—that before the moon waned you were to become my 
jhusband!? Her prediction was fulfilled. In three days Mr. 
| O——— was married to the widow, and in less than six weeks 

he found himself in jail, loaded with the debts of his wife, who 
had deserted him and resumed her former name, 
I shall conclude this imperfect sketch of a person so singular, 
| by relating a fact known only to one or two who were in the 
| immediate confidence of the late King, and which was told me 
| by the gentleman to whom the remark was addressed; his 
official duties bringing him close to the person of his monarch 
}atthe coronation. No sooncr was the crownon the head of 
i George IV, than turning to an old and faithful servent, he said, 
| exultingly, ¢ » Mrs. Williams was a false prophet.’ 








THE WEDDING RING=--A POLISH SKETOH. 
FROMTHE FRENCH. 


‘Suwoiska, open that window; I would hear the sounds of 
the church bells in my dying moments.’ 

Suwloiska’s grief prevented her obeying. 
mother in mournful silence. 

‘This is the sabbath, my child, and the hour of prayer has 
arrived; assist youraged mother in prostrating herself before 
her Creator.? The pious daughter obeyed, and the invalid 
knelt in prayer. 

‘Suwloiska, I entreat you to open that window, and let the 
hymns from church sooth my ear.’ 

She opened the window which fronted the church, then 
returned and seated herself at her mother’s feet. 
| Suwloiska, I do not hear the church bells. 

‘Listen! 
| ‘I hear the sound of distant cannon.’ 

‘Yes, my mother, those are our church bells! they have 
been taken down and fabricated into cannon to defend Poland 
from the invading Russians.’ : 

‘God be with us! said the dying mother, and again. she 
listened. 

‘What can be the reason of this silence, Suwloiska? Not 
a single hymn, not a voice, do I hear from the church! Where 
is our priest ?? 

+He defends his oy 4 

‘Let us pray to onr Heavenly Father for him, my child! 
| Long has he prayed forus. His vo'ce it was that blessed your 
{marriage vows. Oh! well do remember that day—how love- 
ly you looked—I had adorned you with my own hands. The 

bells then pealed joyously to the breeze—when kneeling at 
the alter you promised eternal fidelity to your Suwloiska. ss 
‘I have kept my promise,’ replied the young wife, with an 
animated blush. 
| he aged mother clasped her daughter’s hand inhers. Sud- 
denly her countenance grew pale, her voice faltered. 

‘What has become of your wedding ring? 

‘L have given it away,’ she replied, casting her eyes to the 
ground, 

~ Suwloiska, has Heaven reserved so much anguish for my 
last hours?) Oh! my daughter, who could have made you go 
far forget your duty asawife? That ring, the pledge of eter- 
nal union between Suwloiska and yourself, whac have you 
| done with it?) To whom have you given it? 


She looked at her 
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‘To Poland!’ she replied, proudly raising her head. ‘Ou 
husbands, our priests, are soldiers. Our church bells have been 
made intocannons. Our necklaces, our earrings, our jewels, 
have been exchanged for guns. We had nothing left, and still 
Poland wanted powder. Well, there are six thousand married 
women, who have already sacrificed to our country the only 
thing of value which we retained. Our wedding rings—the 
most precious treasure to the heart of a wife—we have given 
them to purchase powder.’ ; 

The aged matron drew from her emaciated fingers, the plain 
gold ring which she had always thought would have accompa- 
nied her to her grave; and, after having pressed it several times 
to her lips, she wiped the tears from her eyes, and presented 


. e ‘ ’ 1 . | ntl s 
the ring toher daughter, ‘Suwloiska, take this, and let it be) 0" 


| 


sold with the rest! Go, my child, and announce our victory! | 
For that land ought to be the land of liberty, whose daughters | 
have sacrificed even their wedding rings to ensure it. Perish, | 
the Russians! Poland must be tree! And now, Suwloiska, 
open all the windows, and let me die whilst I still hear the 
sound of those cannons.’ 





MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 


— , - 


THE MOTHER OF NAPOLEON. 


Lerrers from Europe render it certain that the mother of 
Napoleon is dead. She was eighty-five years old, and has re- 
sided for the last twenty years at Rome, where her brother, 
Cardinal Fesch, still lives, and some other members of the | 
Bonaparte family. Madame Mother, (as she was commonly | 
and aptly called) was fondly attached to the once Queen ot 
Westphalia, latterly entitled Duchess of Montfort, daughter of} 
the King of Wurtemburg, and wife of Jerome Bonaparte, by | 
whose death lately the mother of the Bonapartes has no doubt 
been much affected; and it is probable that the demise ot the | 
daughter-in-law, wlio was an excellent and superior woman, | 
hastened that of the mother-in-law, thus bereaved of one of 
her most cherished connections. 

Few, if any, more remarkable and exemplary women have | 
lived, than the mother of Napoleon. It has been stated by 
respectable historians, that she was taken in travail while at 
church, and that he was born on the carpet without assistance 
There is reason to doubt this story, but the life of movement, 
exposure, and hardship she led during the troubles of Corsica, | 
while he was still in her bosom, preparcd and inured him in} 
embryo forthe career of adventure, of warfare, and of change | 
to which he wasdestinéd. Madame Letitia, lefta widow when | 
yet young by the death of her husband, Charles Bonaparte, | 
gave being, not only to the greatest man of modern Europe, 
but to four sons and four daughters, all distinguished by their 
talents, their personal attractions, and their astonishing eleva- 
tion, 


The Emperor scarcely towered more in the field of battle, 
than his sisters in the drawing-room. The mother who lived 
to see nearly all these eight children kings and queens, never | 
was betrayed by prosperity into pride, or by adversity into 
humiliation. Always unassuming and amiable at the height | 
of fortune, she was coristantly mindful of its uncertainty, while | 
in the utmost disasters of her family, she maintained the noble 
fortitude, loftinessand dignity of the head of such a race. In 
her latter years of retirement and pious resignation, she suffered 
with unshaken firmness,though with deep emotionjthe untimely 
deaths of her grandson, the only child of Napoleon, of another, 
the eldest son of Louis Bonaparte, married to the youngest 
daughter of Joseph—two of the most promising young men ot 
their age, both taken off (like the sonof Eugene Beauharnois, 
married to the Queen of Portugal) so unaccountably as to ex- 
cite suspicions that these offsprings of anew but tormidable 
house, fell victims to the darkened, de sperate purpose of leviti- 
macy, to suppress a dynasty rising from the sovere tunty of the 


people. 


The remaining scions of this stock, are the surviving and 
only son of Louis Bonaparte and Hortensia Beauharnois, con- 
nected with the royal family of Bavaria,and two sons of Jerome 
Bonaparte, and the Princess of Wurtemburg, allied to most of 
the crowned heads of Europe, and standing in near succession 
by what is considered the divine right of hings to the throne ot 
Great Britain! The motherof the immense Napoleon, (as La- 
fayette called him) was the object of his warmest attachment 
and never failing devotion, 


She might have been loaded with 
titles and riches, if covetous of them, but the simple appella- 
tion of Madame Mother was her only title; and although 
legitimate malice has continually magnitied her wealth, she | 
will be found to have died, as she lived, in moderate cireum- 
stances. Young and handsowe when her widowhood began, 
calumny has never even attempted to question her irreproacha- 
ble purity. The education and weltare of her children, and 
the example ot moderation and disinterestedness to them when 
rulers, of uncompromising consistency and magnanimity in 
their reverses, crowned her life, and were its only crown. A 
serene death closing such a lite, tull of years and domestic 
virtues, indicates the epitaph which posterity will pronounce 
on the Morner or NaroLeon, 





THE MARRIED AND UNMARRIED. 


Some very curious facts on the subject of marriage, as con-| 
nected with longevity are stated by Dr. Casper, in a paper | 
lately published at Berlin. The difference becomes still more 
striking as age advances; at the age of 60 there are but 22 
unmarried men alive for48 married; at 70, JL bachelors for 27 
married men; and at 80, for the three bachelors who may | 
chance to be alive, there are 9 benedicts. The same propor- | 
tion very near holds good with respect to the female sex; 72) 
married women, for example, attain the age of 45, while only | 
52 unmarried reach the same term of lite. M. Casper, in con- | 
clusion, considers the point as now incontestibly settled, that 
in both sexes, marriage is conducive to longevity. 


——— 
————————— ——___— 


| stood not his language; but the assiduous creature persevered | 
| in its efforts, and, after trving to stop the horse in vain, at last} 


c : of various origins. 
| his sensations! his heart was ready to bleed—he cursed him- - ‘ 








——_—— 


| countenance perchance is wanting there, and the Spirit, late 


AFFECTING FIDELITY OF A DOG. 


| soaring on delighted wing, plunges downwards amongst the 
Proresson Rarr in his ‘System of Natural History’ relates) grosser elements of earth, while lured by the irre sistible powe 
the following fact,and as the authenticity of that elegant au-| of sympathy, it chooses rather to follow the 


: CITING OF the low 
thor is unimpeachable, we think it fully entitled to a place in) through all the mazy windings of sin and sorrow, ig = 
thie collection. | companionless to glory. 
*A French merchant having some money due from a corres! With such an imagination, startled, excited, and diverte 
pondent, set out on horseback, accompanied by his dog, on} from its object, not only by every sight or sound in earth pers 
purpose to receive it. Having settled the business to his satis-| but by every impulse of the affections and the will, itis impoe 
faction, he tied the bag of money before lhimny, and began to) sible that the woman, in her intellectual attainments should 
His faithful dog, as if he entered into his mas-) ever equal man; nor is it necessary for her usefulness 
ter’s feelings, frisked round the horse, barked and jumped, and! happiness, or the perfection of her character, that she shoule 
seemed to participate his joy. ‘The merehant after riding some) As she is cireumstanced in the world, itis one of her ureates 
, alighted to repose himeelf under an agreeable shade, and,! charms that she is willing’to trust, rather than anxious to inves. 
taking the bag of money in his hand, laid it down by his side | tigate. , 
under a hedge, and, on remounting, forgot it. 


return home. 


While she does this she will be feminine, and while 
The dog per-| she is feminine she must be poetical.—Sarah Stickney’s Poet, 
ceived his lapse of recollection, and wishing to rectify it, ran! of Life. 

to fetch the bag, but it was too heavy for him to drag along. | 


He then ran tohis master, and by erving, barking,and howling, | 
scemed to remind him of his mistake. The merchant under-| 





AWMIERICA. 
INTERESTING PARTICULARS IN RALATION TO ITS DISCOVERY, 


began to bite his heels. 


: HE Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries at C P 
The merchant absorbed in some reve- Tur Royal Society 0 : 1 at Cope nhagen, 


Boggs “athe announce the early publication of a highly interesting work 
| rie, wholly overlooked the real object of his affectionate atten- eat dl.: é J Ing Work in 


: : relation to the discovery of this country, to be called Anting 
ili ‘ = a ae ‘ a ) ¥ ! Antiqui- 
dant’s importunity, but wake d to the alarming apprehension tates America; which will contain a curious colle then af 
~anetigg pg wary a greg ba “ ee. ste ye eae gage age, by , accounts in relation to voyages of discove ry to Our Continentas 
brook, he turned back to look if the dog would drink; the ani- Sf ts oe @ “iat Sia as 
- , ye) ye | early as the tenth century, by the Scandinavians. ‘The prose 
mal was too intent upon his master’s business to think of itself; | ieee dll thin seat inet * Gia tin Meade oe ee Os 
+: continued to bark and bite with aves ial .e then before pectus of this great work,’ says the New-York Sun, ‘in which 
ark and bite with greater violence than betore, these remarkable statements are given, is greatly enh; 
“Mercy!” cried the afflicted merchant, “it must be so, my poor we a eet Ts ae Penny Cumanees by 
Seiten: wails sale ide? I ty cog oem , the ‘great apparent probability, amounting indeed almost to 
dog is certain y mad; w lat must 1 do? . Inust Ki My ne certainty, ak tt en = hneticden af thees tected prompted 
some greater luistortune befall me; but with what Hegres- . Ca, the memorable ¢ xpedition of Columbus himself.’ It is said to 
could I find any one to perform this cruel office for me! but be a well authenticated fact, that this great navigator visited 
there is no time to lose; Limyself may become the next victim, Iceland in the year 1477; and by conversing as he did; I “ 
if Ispare him.’ With these words, he drew a pistol from his\ \ 18 ry cathe spe: Bicsepgte ee a ee ee 
I : ap ’ : t - ¢ y| With the clerical functionaries of the country, the editors of the 
pocket, and with a trembling hand took an aim at his faitful) , nein apa wast aes ; 
servant. He turned away in agony as he fired. but the aim| Antiquitates America’ are of opinion that he could not have 
paieige 1K votes! “e . gee hoea H - «| failed to obtain from them some information respecting the 
Was too sure; the poor animal falls wounded and weltering in| Jv, nel thely ateneitens $0 thin epentes, whieh tates 
his blood, and still endeavors to eraw] towards his master, as) 71); nown ss iat alin peel tg ton Ate XN 
aoe On ge ibtetey eee pee 2 scart ; ° Mi 5 1e 8, ca ans, Nor- 
uf tose ~— with an pT Phe th - — —_ pat bear wegians, and Ancient Britons, visited and colonised this conti. 
the sight; he spurred on his horse with a heart full of sorrow,| on: at remote periods, but also the Phenicians, Greeks. R 
and lamented he had taken a journey, which had cost him so ; gibt Se nage radi ) womans, 
: war : ‘ ’9 rie iigee ~ | and Israelites, at periods still more remote, is conclusively 
dear, Still, however, the money never entered his mind; he! gatablichind tx the intaseetine dinsevenios tn pa adie eusteak 
only thought of his poor dog, and tried to console himself with | ties that have been made within these few years past ? B ‘ 
reflect ‘ » he reve P ter evi » deanate - i oe : . -W ycars past. ut it 
the reflection, that he had prevented a greater evil by despatch- does not necessarily follow that all of these emigrations were 
ing a madanimal, than he had suffered a calamity by his loss. | accomplished by sea voyages, for Mr. Josiah Priest, in his i 
This ate is ail enielt eran metus “el; i. ™ 2° sages, iT. JOS st, is In- 
Phis opiate se his wounded spirit was ineffectual. | “I am most] tencely intere sting work entitled ‘American Antiquities, and 
unfortunate,” said he to himself; “L had almost rather have lost’ gi 0; ries in the west,’ hasrendered it very probable that ma 
my money than my dog,” Saying this, he stretched out his| ol Gian eae performed “ee land journies. snail 
| “j - : rons .* ; ""e ; . « "Ae ' . & 2S. 
hand to grasp his tre asUre ; it W as missing! no bag was to be; In Iceland, which is about 120 mileseast of Greenland. and 
a a ae ae — nie eyes ble his gp pe Greenland is ‘supposed to have been originally, if indeed at 
. “Wrete at Tam! Lalonea lame, > asl Creal . . eo ees 
tolly Wri tch that Tam! Lalone am to blame. I could not now, connected with this continent, have been found the re- 
comprehend the admonition which my innocent and most| 0-2 0 e  . : os aitadiee z 
Ret an ee, alll S (ence ceil eed Adie Su tke teed | Oe of an ancient structure 200 rods in circumference, built 
faithint triend gave me, and 4 have sacrificed him for his zeal.) of stone, and the walls of which were in some places fifty feet 
Ie only wished toinform me of my mistake,and he was paid high. It wasa Norwegiancastle of wonderful magnitude 
for his fidelity with his life.” Instantly he turned his horse Sits sper ee aa aE Gertul magnitude, and 
l s J ; “>| precisely similarin character to many ruins in North and South 
and weut off with a full gallop to the place where the tra- : ; : 


iv w ted; } verccived the traces of blood as he pro America. 

weedy as acted; e ree ‘ > traces i od : . - * 

{ae Phar dap tency ve as te pro-! 6 But other ruins are found on this continent which agree with 
|} ceded; he was oppressed and distracted, but in vain did he . S 


‘ ; e architec : > Eo lans, { ‘re is amnie ¢ 
look for his dog—he was not to be seen on the road. At last| — oe < by hin ay ’ wd —_ or proot 

: : atit e b a zed a ‘ a § 
he arrived at the spot, where he had alighted. But what were ‘5 y civilized and skilful nations 


{tis highly probable that nearly all of our 
rae . . ons ; | Indian tribesare descend r > Tarta lesw 
self in the maduessof despair. The poor dog unable to follow | Indian tribes are descended from the Tartar hordes who poured 


. : - | into this country, and who made war not only agai : civil- 
his dear, but cruel master, had determined to consecrate his ie ho ma r not only against the civil 


last moments to hisservice. He had crawled, all bloody as he ize d colonists, but against its aboriginal inhabitants. Incredible 


, : ’ | as it may appear to those w ave not investigate »subj 
was, to the forgotten bag, and in the agonies of death he lay 3 a so mach : bene Pein diag spe age d the subject, 
. ‘ ° yw, ‘Te 18 ich e€ se LO SHOW a =] stanc i - 
watching beside it. When he saw his master, he still testified | ge vassal pielgeitst w | 7 : 1e most ancient aborigi 

is } P is } 3 « s ncountry ¢ as vere > , 
his joy by the wagging of his tail—he could do no more—he ee por ecko a fou ‘ “3 3 Were a race of men whose 
, <¢ os r? - | Sli B ‘ fcragetlo bet.’ 
tried to rise, but his strength was gone; the vital tide was eb-| 2 a what 
bing fast; even the caresses of his master could not prolong | 
> . . | 
his fate fora few moments; he stretched out his tongue to| SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

‘k the hand that was w fi g him 1 »agonies of | . : : . . 

lick the ha nd hat was now fondling him in the agonies of | In the last number of Frazer's Magazine, there is a touching 
regret, as if to seal forgiveness for the deed that had deprived | description of the last illness : 
— . west He var n cast a look of kindness on his master, | ter Scott, preceded by an account of the last ten years of his 
and Closed his eyes tor ever, life. ‘The happiest and most prosperous, and the most laborious 
| period of his whole existence was between 1819 and 18235. 
| In 1820 and the beginning of 1821, within twelve months, ap- 
_ | peared four of his romances, each of the volumes, namely, 
to a quick) *The Monastery,’ ‘The Abbot, ‘Kenilworth, and Ivanhoe.’ 
growing plant, which shoots out so many tender twigs and ten-! The writer of the ‘Recollections’ savs they were all written 
drils, that the main stem is weakened, and the whole plant,; during this short space—that is, at the rate of a yolumea month, 
unable to raise itself trom the earth, continues to bud and| or about thirty pages a day for every day inthe vear. Such 

23 ns . i . e *. aaa RE we. ¢ Soka 1g Pe 
Hlossoiil, and send forta innumerable shoots which altogether! sustained velocity of composition is alindst a manual if nota 
lurm a beautiful group of flowers and verdure, but nothing, mental impossibility. 
more; While the imagination of man resembles a stately tree ; 





, and approaches toit, of Sir Wal- 


IMAGINATION OF WOMEN. 


Tue imagination of woman may be compared to 


ital In 1826, when writing to pay his heavy 
; liabilities;—incurred by the failure of the Constables, whose 
whose form and continuous stem, exactly proportioned to the} notes he had endorsed to the amount of four hundred thousand 


support and nourishment of the numerous branches in their| dollars,—le began and completed in nine volumes his lite of 
subordinate place, completes the majesty, the utility, and the! N 


|! ‘ apoleon, for which he received about seventy thousand dollars, 
beauty of the whole. The imagination of woman is sufli-| earning in that year by his writing, atthe rate of six thousand 
ciently vivid and accursive to take in the widest range of poet-| dollars permonth. From the time of the Constable's failure to 
ical sublimity, but unfortunately it meets with so many} his death in 1831, he wrote day and night, urged on by the 
interruptions in that range, and deviates so often from its proper) pressure he felt from such a load of debt. The labor and men 
object to waste itself upon others of minor importance, that it] tal anxiety wore out his noble mind, and he sank under it,2 
seldom attains a laudable end, or accomplishes any lasting! martyr, it may be said, to integrity. 
purpose. } , ; oe 
It is impossible for those who have merely studied the nature | 
of woman's mind, to comprehend the rapidity of her thoughts, | DUELS. 
and the versatility of her feelings. ‘Touch but one sensitive} You frequently meet in Germany a group of young men 
chord, and herimagination takes flight upon the wings of the| d sities ; 


| with their taces deeply scarred. 
butterfly over the gardenof earth, up into the mid air, beyond| 





These heroes have been putting courage to the proof with 
lark, the sweetest intelligencer of sublunary joy, higher, stil]! swords, and the rule they say is, that it is dishonorable to yield 


higher, through illimitable space, ascending the regions of, until a cut of an established length lay upon the face, generally 


peace and glory, and passing through the everlasting gates| between the ear and the eye. A few days before we arrived 


into the communion of saints, and blessed spirits whose feet,| at Baden a fatal duel, which I was astonished at not causing 
‘sandalled with immortality,’ trace the green margin of the| any remark or feeling of indignation, took place. The princi- 
river of eternal life. | pals were a son of an old butcher and a young Frenchman— 


Would that the imagination of woman had always this up-| They were stationed at the fixed distance; they approache 
ward tendency—but, alas! it is not satisfied even with the 


wat step by step; the Frenchman fired and missed; the Prussia? 

| fruition of happiness; it cannot rest even in the bosom of re-| held fire until he walked up to his antagonist, and then planting 
pose; it is not sufficiently refreshed, even by that stream whose| the muzzle of his pistol to his adversary’s forehead, blew bis 
waters make glad the celestial city. The light of some loved! brains into the atmosphere.—Macgregor’s Note Book. 
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IRISH BEGGARS. 


An octavo volume, of more than four hundred pages, has 
been published by authority in England, at the low price of 
about half a dollar, in order to make the people of the United 
Kingdom aware of the shockingly destitute state of the Irish 
yeasantry, and that some means may be devised to better their 
condition. It contains the examinations taken by the Poor 
Law Commissioners in Ireland, who were sent tothe country to 
ascertain the propriety and necessity of establishing a system 
of poor laws for the reliet of the destitute, impotent, and aged 
gupers. lt is a most painful record of human misery, and on 
every one of its pages is imprinted ‘lamentation, and mourn- 
ing, and great wo. No wonder that its population should em- 
jgrate to this country in shoals, and that New-York should be 
indeed acity of refuge tothem. The following autobiography 
of a beggar exhibits a system of wretchednes and reckless- 
ness peculiar to the country, and unhappily too characteristic 
of its pauper population. 


‘Patrick Mitchell, a beggarman, says, “I am forty years of 
age, and havea wife and two children. I support myself and 
them, and also my wife's sister, whois blind and foolish, by 
begging, and by cullecting rags and selling them. I sometimes 
give tape and pins in exchange; but I can never obtain as 
much for what [ collect in a day as would buy myself alone 
enough of food to keep the life inme. My wife begs, and the 
people seldom refuse when they see the poor object that she 
leads about with her, We get more one day than we would 
get another; sometimes, of a wet day, we would get little or 
nothing, and other days we geta stone of potators: maybe we 
would not get two pence in a whole fortnight. Itis only when 
a man is coming home from a good market that he would 
chance to give a trifle of money toa poor person. When we 
go to beg at a gentleman’s house, it is always the wife that asks 
relief, and the answer is frequently, ‘Go from the door, woman! 
what do you want here? why do you annoy usin this manner?” 
The farmers are kindlier by far. It is the humble sort, that 
live on the road-side, that are really good to us; but half the 
gentry, heaven bless them! have no christianity in them at all. 
My father was a pentioner; while he lived we had a sort of 
comfort. After my father died, | married, that 1 might have 
somebody near me to hand me a cup of cold water when I 
would be in sickness or grief: my wife left her service to mar- 
ryme. Neither of us had either land or money, so we were 
forced to shift about from place to place, I selling rags and she 
begging. Whenthe wife’s mother died, we took charge of 
the sister; and the people compassionate her so much, that she 
helps the family to live and take care of her.’’? 


THE IRON MOUNTAIN. 





Mr. Fearuerstonnavucn, in his elaborate Report upon the 
mineral and geological character of certain parts of Missouri 
and Arkansas, submitted to Congress at its last session, thus 
describes the Iron Mountain in Missouri: 

‘Having completed my examination of the lead mines, I pur- 
sued a sontherly course, with the intention of visiting the dis- 
trict of primitive rocks, asit had been described to be, which 
lies on about the same parallel with the heads of the Merrimack 
river. At aconsiderable distance I perceived very lofty hills 
of adifferent aspect from any I had yet crossed, and having 
an abrupt and stony ascent. The rocks upon the slope of the 
chain are for a considerable distance denuded, and present a 
well defined sienite. ‘The chain at a distance appears to run 
North-east and South-west, but upon crossing it, and examin- 
ing it inside, it deflected into a crateri form, reminding me, in 
some of its features, of some ancient volcanoes I had seen. 
In various portions of this district I found varieties of green- 
stone, alternating with some horizontal rocks entirely quartzose, 
and containing no lime. Upon one fotty hill of sienite [ found 
immense breadths of this silicious rock, extremely and ponde- 
rously impregnated with iron; and ata distance of about a 
mile from thts, the iron increasing in quantity in the interme- 
diate distance, I came upon one of the rarest natural metalic 
spectacles | have ever seen. Upona mound sparingly covered 
with trees, I observed a veinlike mass of iron of the micaceous 
oxide structure, and having a bright metalic fracture, of a steel 
gray. This vein was about 150 feet above the surtace of the 
adjacent plain, and at the surface had the appearance of being 
roughly paved with black pebbles of iron, from one to twenty 
pounds weight; beneath the surface it appeared to be a solid 
mass. I measured the vein from east to west full 500 feet, and 
I traced it north and south 1,900 feet, untilit was covered with 
the superticial soil. Unusual as is the magnitude of the su- 
perficial cubic contents of this vein, yet it must be insignifi- 
cant to the subterranean quantity. ‘This extraordinary pheno- 
menon filled me with admiration. Here was a single locality 
of iron offering all the resources of Sweden, and of which it 
Was impossible to estimate the volue by any other terms than 
those adequate.to all a nation’s wants.* Upon a more minute 
investigation of the country, I found other similar metalic beds, 
though not of anequal extent, and all upon the public lands.’ 





A TRAITOR’S WIFE. 


Tue wife of Benedict Arnold is reputed to have died recently 
in Worcester outty. It is undoubtedly a mistake. In pre- 
paring a historical lecture recently, in reference to the treason 
of her husband, some interesting facts have come to our know- 
ledge. A lady now living in Northampton, knew both Gen, 
Arnold and his wife intimately, when residing at St. Johns, 
New Brunswick. Some journals have recently uttered harsh 
expressions against Mrs. Arnold. ‘This is as ungenerous as It 
'isunkind. She was a high-minded and exemplary woman, 
and unquestionably would have scorned his treason, had she 
known of it prior to the attempt to carry it into execution. It 
18 curious fact, that they never either of them alluded to Gen. 


ee 





+ {t yields about 70 per cent, of fine iron, but is found not to weld 
‘asily, which I attribute to an excess of sulphur. 








Washington, or inade the remotest reference to the treachery. 
Arnold was hung in effigy while he resided at St. Johns. We 
have in our possession an incendiary hand-bill, describing his 
infamous life, copies of which were circulated among the pop- 
ulace, during the riotous transaction. An original letter, in her 
hand writing, sent toa friend, while her husband was on trial, 
for firing his own store, is also in our possession. Mr, and Mrs. 
Arnold, we are told, always lived much devoted to each other. 
Her exemplary character and moral and intellectual worth 
made her esteemed, while her husband was uniformly despised. 
After he became odious at St. Johns, they removed to England, 
where he died in 1801, and Mrs. Arnold’s history, beyond that 
time, we have been unable to trace. She was a Philadelphia 
lady, and contrary to the General’s wishes, visited her home 


after the war, and was insulted in the streets of that city!— 
Northampton Courier. 





WOMAN. 


A youne lady, of wealthy connection, and beloved by a 
numerous circle of friends, died a few days ago from illness, it 
is thought, occasioned by a too close application as a class teach- 
er toa Sunday-school. Soldiers who die in the field of battle, 
are honored with monuments and public demonstrations of 
respect, but how few among females who perish in the noble 
cause of humanity, are consecrated in history, or remembered 
exceptin the affections of bereaved friends. If sometimes the 
lightness and extravagance of women are censured; if their 
weakness and follies are magnified, we owe it to justice to re- 
cord their virtues, their humanity, their noble efforts in the 
cause of charity and religion. ‘They are at present the pillars 
ot the church, the patrons and protectors of most of our char- 
itable institutions. Nothing subdues their energy in a good 
cause; they brave the ‘peltings of the pitiless storm,’ the dan- 
gersof disease, nay, even the terrors of death, rather than fail 
when beckoned on to the fulfilment of good deeds. Mahomet 
contended that women had nosouls. Had he allowed them the 
privileges to which they were entitled by nature, and their influ- 
ence in society, he would have discovered that their souls are of 
a more pure and etherial character than those of the ‘lords of 
creation.” Itis one of the beautiful traits in the character of a 
Frenchman, that his nearest, and dearest, and surest counsel, 
in all his affairs, is his wife; on all occasions she is consulted. 
It should be so with us.—Vew- York Star. 





DESIGN IN DOGS 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 








A WORSE WINTER THAN THE LAST. 


Atonzo Lewis, in his History of Lynn, Mass., relates that, in 
the year 1717, in February, two great snow storms came, which 
covered the ground from ten to twenty feet deep. Buildings of 
one story were entirely buried, so that the people dug paths, 
from one house to another, under the snow. Soon after, a 
slight rain fell, and the frost crusted the snow, and then the 
—— went outof their chamber windows, and walked over it. 

uring this snow, a great number of deer came from the woods 
for food, and were followed by the weives, which killed many 
of them. Others were killed by the people with guns. Some 
fled to Nahant, and being chased by the wolves, leaped into the 
sea, and were drowned. 

This snow formed so remarkable an era in New England, 
that old people, in relating an event, would say it happened so 


many years before or after the great snow.—New-York Trans- 
cript. 





TEXAS. 


Tur. New-York Morning Courier and Enquirer of yesterday, 
publishes, under the head of ‘Late and important from Texas,’ 
an extract of a letter from a gentleman in New-Orleans, dated 
the 29th ultimo, in which it is stated that ‘the rumor of the 
day is that Santa Anna has just offered to capitulate and let 
the Texians alone in future, if a safe conduct for himself and 
army to the west of Rio Grande be conceded,—not granted’— 
What foundation there is for this ‘rumor, is not mentioned; 
and it comes rather too close upon the heels of the suecess just 
obtained by the Mexican general, to bear a prima facie evidence 
of truth. 

THE CREEKS. 

Tue Tuscaloosa Alabama Flag of the 12th ult. says:—It is 
rumored that the Creek Indians design commencing hostilities 
very soon; and it is believed by the citizens of the counties 
where the Cherokees are settled, that the Ross party, which is 
opposed to a treaty without reservations, will unite with them, 
in case a treaty should be made. A letter from Tuskegee, 
Cherokee county, to a gentleman in this place says:—*An old 
Cherokee, friendly to the whites, told me the Creeks would be- 








A FRIEND of mine, while shooting wild fowl with his brother, 
was attended by a sagacious Newfoundland dog. In getting 
near some reeds by the side of the river, they threw down their 
hats and crept to the side of the water, where they fired. They 
soon afterwurds sent the dog for the hats, one of which was 
smaller than the other. After several attempts to bring them 
both together in his mouth, the dog at length placed the smaller 
in the larger one, pressed it down with his foot, and this brought 
them together. ‘his tact need not be doubted. 
viduals have both at different times assured me of itstruth. I 
knew an instance somewhat similar. A spaniel was endeavor- 
ing to bring a dead hare tohis master. After several ineffectual 
attempts to carry it in his mouth,or to drag it along, he contrive 
to get all the feet of the hare in his mouth, and in this way 
conveyed it to his master. 


A gentleman of my acquaintance witnessed the following 


occurrence. He was shooting one day by the side of a hill, | 


attended by a keeper; shot at a hare, which ran through one 
of several holes made in the bottom of a stone wall. The 
keeper sent a favorite old retriever after the hare. The dog 
jumped over the wall, caught the hare, and returned with it in 
his mouth to the wall, but after several attempts was unable to 
jump back again with his additional load. Giving up his 
ineflectual efforts, the dog was seen to push the hare as far as 
he could through one of the holes at the bottom of the wall. 
He then leaped over it, dragged the hare through the hole on 
the other side, and brought it to his master. From the high 
spot where the parties stood, they were able to witness the 
whole of the dog’s proceeding, which certainly appear to have 
been caused by some faculty beyond mere instinct. 


LEGAL DISTINCTON. 


Two prominent advocates in the eastern section, within fifty 
miles of Bangor, were once engaged in a case in court on oppo- 
site sides. 
client’s favor. One of them, in the course of his remarks, 
made an assertion which very much excited the other, who 
thereupon sprang upon his feet, and exclaimed—‘Brother C. do 
yOu say that asa lawyer, orasa man? If you say it as a law- 
yer, itis very well; butif you say itas a man, you LIE!” 





SPORTSMAN-LIKE. 


A number of gentlemenin Reading, Pa., preserved upwards 
of five hundred partridges during the winter to release them 
so soon as the severe cold was over. The winter has proved 
extensively destructive to all kinds of game, especially to the 
partridge andtothedeer. The gentlemen of Reading deserve 
credit tor their effort to preserve so choice a bird in their sec- 
tion of the country, and prevent the utter extirpation which 
threatens it. They have likewise offered a bounty of twenty- 
five cents a head for hawks killed within four miles of Read- 
ing. 





CHARITY. 


Cuarity, the most lovely of virtues, represents others as 
lovely as possible. It does not merely let us an object as itis: 
itis a kind of sunshine which brightens what it lets us see; 
whereas ill nature, passing over all the shining parts of man’s 





character, dwells entirely on the dark side of it; asa painter of 
low rank shall throw those beauties into darkness and shade, 


which his eye cannot endure to behold, because his hand can- 
not reach them. 














These indi- | 


Their feelings were very much enlisted in their | 


gin war, when the trees budded out..—They are generally well 
armed and amply supplied with ammunition. 


? 
CoOL. VIGO. 


Diep, On Tuesday, March 22, 1836, Col. Francis Vigo, after 
along and lingering illness, which he SO¥é with that patience 
jand resignation, which were so characteristic of the man. He 
| was oue of the oldest residents of the place, and it is believed 
was one of the first men who held a military commission in the 
Territory of Indiana. He died, as he lived, an honest man, 
withovt a personal enemy in the world, and respected by all. 
| He was buried with the honors of war, his remains accompanied 
jtothe grave by a large and numerous concourse of mourning 
| friends.—Vincennes Sun. 
| 





} 


| INTEMPERACE. 


Epwarp C. Deravan, Esq. publishes a communication in the 
| Albany papers, addressed to the Mayor of that city, in which 
\he calculates that full two-thirds, it not three-fourths of all 
the tax paid by that community, is for pauperism and crime 
| produced by intemperance, and states that the whole number 
j of persons received into the poor-house in one year, amounted 
|to634. Not from intemperance, 1; doubtful, 17; intemperance, 
|616; total 634. 

| 





WEARING FLANNELS. 
| As the genial sunshine of spring advances, those accustomed 
|to wearing flannel under garments, are too much disposed to 
jlay them aside. This isan error of great magnitude. Keep 
{them on till the east wind is no longer elaborated; till the flow- 
'ersare blooming in the fields, and a uniform atmospheric tem- 
| perature is established. A multitude, annually, are hurried to 
‘an early grave, in the very meridian of life, in consequence of 


|not understanding, or by neglecting this simple important ad- 
| vice.—.Medical Journal. 


FISHING EXTRA. 


A man, at New Orleans, lately fishing with a seine, found, on 
dragging it ashore with a good deal ot hard tugging, that he 
had enclosed an alligator. He was fifteen feet in length; and 
his jaws opening to devour his captor, were two feet apart. 
On being despatched, and his stomach inspected, there was 
found among the deposites, half a dozen canvas-back ducks, 
and two gold fish, which the aquatic epicure had recently taken 
for his breakfast. 


———— 


WHALE FISHERY. 


A tate New Bedford paper gives us the cheering intelligence, 
that since the ice has left the harbor, the whale ships have re- 
turned home in rapid succession, with rich freights of oil. 
Twenty thousand barrels of sperm, and eighteen thousand 
barrels of right whale had arrived within ten days. A multi- 
tude of young men are returning home from their honorable 
and profitable employment, and the immense proceeds of their 
labors are sensibly touching the springs of business. 





Tue amount of revenue collected in the port of New-York 
for the last year, exceeds the revenue of the former year by 








forty per cent. 
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| | but I am sorry to say, that the general opinion coincides w;, 
ORIGINAL POETRY. ORIGINAL SKETCHES. poe 3 Ys L P 8 With 
= a ee | Fury!” exclaimed Tom; ‘what then did all that Clap ping 
| Or as $ 
THE DRAMA. | and stamping mean?’ 
| eens ‘That came mostly from the gallery,’ replied his friend, 


BY OTWAY CURRY. 


In those primeval times 
When vlory rested on the sunbright climes 
Where Delian Pharbus first his proud harp strung, 
And where Old Homer sung. 
There in the green old ages of renown : 
Fair Freedom reigned, and many a laurel crown 
Her thronging votaries round her footstool flung, 
And many a shield whose massive bosses rung 
Like voices from the starry halls of lame, 
When congregated hosts went forth in Freedom's name. 


Anon came evil years; and then for ave 
faded from the world away. 


Some sunk in glory through the 


Those proud hosts 
sSca-cgrceeh Waves 

Of Salamis down to their chiming graves, 

Some went to rest on gory Marathon, 

And some around the mouldering Parthenon: 

And glorious dust is mingled with the mould 

Where , scattering lowers, Leontium walked of old, 
Where love 


Commingted like the hues of a most gorgeous dream. 


and lore in the calm academe 
Some sleep in death around green Ida’s springs, 
And some immortal wings 


Were starred and play 
At high Thermopyle. 


ed away from earth to ile¢ 


All passed away as following years came on, 
Laurel, and shicld, and phalanx. Even the tone 
Of the sweet Scian harp was heard no more 

On the old Grecian shore. 

Then, when the wise and good torever slept, 
When vice was crowned and lowly virtue wept, 
Then from the skies the silvery-sounding veice 
Of star-born genius bade the world rejvice; 
The Drama comes, the reign of erime is O’er, 


For parte d seers and patriots weep no more. 


Long shall the glory of their deeds remain, 
Lo! inthe magic Drama all shall live again. 
Thus in a by-gone age 
Was Freedom nurtured on the mimie stage, 
And knowledge there and song were sweetly blent 
The glimmering stars of life’s dim firmament. 
And our stern sires were free: 
They never bowed to earth the suppliant knee, 
Save gratefully on the blood-sprinkled sod 
To Holy Freedom’s God. 
And this green land o’er which we lightly roam 
Is Freedom’s latest, holiest, grandest home; 
A heritage by battling armies won, 
And saved from sacrilege by virtue’s light alone. 


Propitious, then, will ever be the hour 

That brings to Freedom’s aid the drama‘s power, 

Blending instruction with each sound and sight 

That thrills the free-born spirit with delight; 

Teaching to shun the blighting curse of crime, 

Teaching to emulate the deeds sublime 

Of those high, patriot hearts who freely gave 

Their life-blood to the stormy ocean-wave, 

Or pressed the verdure of their native soil 

Amid the din, the glory and the toil 

Of fiercest conilict. Long may this fair land, 

Enriched by labors of the gifted band, 

Both of the past and present, greenly stand, 

The chosen realm of histrionic fame, 

The enlightened patriot’s pride,and the dark despot’sshame, 

The wild, the wide, the beautiful arcades 

Of the ‘far west,’ the tall and flowery shades, 

Are the bright homes of many a happy throng, 

All redolent of love, of science, and of song. 
All wondrous things of art 

Combine to charm each sense, and to refine the heart: 

Here, too, have Learning, Genius, Beavry smiled 

T’o bid the classic drama WELCOME To THE WiILp. 





A LANDSCAPE.--FROM MILMAN,. 
Below their way 

Went wandering on through flowery meads, or sank 
Scneath green arches dim of beechen shade. 
Around the golden hills in summer wealth 
Bask'd in the sunshine; on a river bank 
Long gleaming down its woodland course, re posed 
Many a white hamlet: even fierce shrines of war 
Wore aspect mild of peace; towers dark of yore 
And rugged in the Roman war array, 
With wanton ivy and gray moss o’ergrown, 
Their green crowns melted in the azure heavens. 


WITH AN ILLUSTRATION, DRAWN FROM THE LIFE OF 
TOM TOWSER AND HIS COUSIN. 


¢‘Penseveranct,’ said my friend Aminidab, one day when I 


was suffering terribly from the blues, in addition tu having a 
violent attack of the spring-ferer, — ‘Perseverance will ever 
work its way to honor and renown. In this land, there is no 
reason that poverty should discourage, obscurity appal, or a 

a 
rhere 


Is nO VCNnIUS SO pote nt as Application ; hvu success 80 vratilying 


consciousness of mediocrity of talent paralyze exertion. 


as that for which you are indebted to neither tri nd nor foe 4 


no glory like that of having risen on wings which were the 
work of vour own hands.’ 

Truth—everv word of it—and most excellent philosophy. 
There is, indeed, no affixing of bounds to the results of Perse- 
It is 


attributes of 


eat € } 
verance, the vreat leve ry which moves the elements and 


Success. Without it, genius, 


Mind, and seeures 
with all its fervor and capacity, can accomplish but little; 


with it, common sense, though cold of blood and slow of mo- 


tion, works wonders. In literature, in politics, in mechanics— 
in everything which depends upon human exertion tor success 
—it is the great 


requisite. ‘l'o the poor man, it is iortune; to 


the rich man, it is fame. ‘I'o the old, it is that which has 
| secured their competency, or the want of which has been the 
| cause of their present poverty and dependence upon the char- 
}ity of their friends or fellow-men; to the young, it is, next to 
a virtuous heart, ‘the pearl of great price’—better than high 
|connections—better than influential friends—far better than 
} genius, or riches, or renown, United with genius, it can ac- 
| complish more than if without it; but leave each to itself, and 
Perseverance shall soun attest its superiority. | 
My friends, ‘om Towser and Bill Brady, graduated at one of 
‘the eastern colleges, about twelve years since. They were 
lcousins, and both of respectable but poor parentage. Appa- 
jrently, their intellectual capacities were about equal, Tom 
possessed a little more fire than his cousin, and would often leap 
over a fence which the latter chose to surmount by the slower 
and earetuler process of climbing: Bill, who sometimes 
lagged behind, would always manage to come up with his cou- 
sin in good time; and, which was matter of no small moment, | 
always with sound limbs; whereas Tom several times put his} 
;ancle out of joint, and once came nigh breaking his leg. Tom 
was adinired; Bill was respected. ‘Thus passed the youth of | 
the cousins, 

Soon after graduating, thev were called upon to make choice 
of aprofession. Both pitched upon the law, and they entered 
‘the same office, and commenced Blackstone together. Tom’s 
| progress was somewhat more rapid than that of his cousin; but 
{at the end of a year, certain declamations of his being much 
| admired, it struck him that he was born for ‘a representative 
|of Shakspeare’s heroes.’ Visions of gold, as well as those of 
‘fame, flitted before his mind, and he sickened of law. He 
therefore attached himself to a company of players which was 
jabout starting for the West, and took French leave of his 
| friends. 


| The company arrived at its place of destination, and the 
| theatrical season commenced. Tom did not rush upon the stage 
jatonce. He had raked together a little money before his de- 
parture from home, and he determined to hold himself back, as 
|a reserve corps, till the season should be somewhat advanced. 
‘At length he was announced, and made his coup d’essai in one 
of the creations of the genius of Avon. He stamped the floor 
‘and sawed the air most manfully; eliciting some applause 
| from the pit, and almost any quantity of it from the gallery. | 
There were very few hisses; and Tom went to bed that night, | 
congratulating himself on having made a decided hit. But on, 
going into a coffee-house next day, his consternation was great | 
| at finding, in the evening paper, a severe criticism upon him, | 
which ended by recommending him to quit the stage at once, | 





and buy a wood-saw and buck, or hire himself to some farmer| 
|totread out wheat. Tom was much irritated, and determined. 
ito cane the editor for his insolence. He was on his way to! 
| purchase a stick, when he met a friend, to whom, pulling the 
paper from his pocket, he showed the offensive paragraph. 

* Was ever such insolence heard of before?? inquired he. 

*L am sorry,’ replied his friend, *but it is the general opinion 
that your effort was a decided failure.’ 


*A decided failure, indeed!—general opinion, eh! Then I 
have to say, that you know nothing about the matter;? and off 
{he started, more wroth than betore, determined now to send 
the poor editor a challenge. On his way to procure pistols and 
| a second, le met another friend, to whom likewise he showed 
the paragraph. 
| I have scenit already,’ said his friend. 
; ‘And do you not think it most abusive, most villainous, most 
| slande rous?? asked Tom. 
| 


‘T think it might as well or better not have been published; 


‘ But there was a good deal of it from the pit,’ said Tom, 

‘I thought you understood this matter better,’ observed }j, 
friend, ‘or I should have spoken to you of it before, Peopi 
are more apt toapplaud the ridiculous in acting, than the syp, 
lime; and I wonder it did not oceur to you at the time, tha: 
those uproarious bursts which tilled the house, and those repegy, 
ed rounds to which you bowed, were drawn forth by th tidie. 
ulous figure you cut, not by any fine conception of the characte, 


that you evinced, nor yet by the manner in which you aete 


even the conception which you had.’ 


thought of th 
v1 


Tom's bristles fell at once. He had neve 


= 
‘And did L really appear ridiculous?’ asked he. 

* At times, At others 
readings were good, and you gave forth some promise. 


> said his friend, ‘supremely so. > Your 


But, as 
an old friend, I advise you at once to abandon Shakspeare's 
herocs, and begin at the bottom round of the ladder of theatrjeg| 
fame. By doing this, and devoting all your attention to th 
stage for eight or ten years, you may enable yourself to make 
such an appearance in Hamlet, or Richard, or Othello, as shal! 
entitle you to the re spe etful notice of the critics of the dail; 
press.? y 
] 
This cooled Tom’s dramatical ardoramazingly. ‘Ten years! 
It was not to be thought of. In less tine than that, he could, 
by resuming his law studies, be practicing in the supreny 
courtof the United States. So he gave the slip to his ac quain- 


He had been 


absent about three months; and during that time sober Bij] 


tances of the stage, and wended his way home. 


had caught up with him; and again they began a certain vyol- 
ume together. ‘Tom gave such a glowing account of the West, 
that his cousin was enraptured; and they in a short time deter- 
mined to seck their fortunes in these regions. Hither the; 
came—stopped—finished their studies—were admittcd to the 
bar, and nailed up their shingle. I remember the sign well: 
‘Towser anp Brapy, llorneys at Law.’ They we nt on tos 
gether swimmingly, for a while. They at first had some 
collecting to do, which was quite profitable. Then Justice 
——, pleased with thcir attention to business, threw a good 
dealin their way. And thus passed a year. 

Their principal business now, was with the pen in their office. 
This Tom could not stand. It was drudgery insufferable. Hi 
had always been an attendant, more or less, at de bating clubs; 
and had thus acquired a fluency of speech, which he considered 
eloquence. Bill had passed his leisure evenings in a different 
way, and was not thought nearso happy at a speech as his cou- 
sin, though he would say more to the purpose in one minute, 
than Tom could in ten. 

Tom therefore concluded, that Bill should do all the writing, 
and he would do all the speaking. And so they went on for 
some time. Whenever there was a declaration to file, ora 
deed to fill up, or an indenture to draw, or any other writing to 
do, Tom was not tobe found, or had some engagement, to fulfil 
which demanded his absence. But if there was a speech tobe 
made, Tom was always at the court-house, or the magistrate’s- 
office, as the case might be, cocked and primed ready for an 
effort which should astonish the natives. 
the credit, while Bill made all the mone 


Thus Tom won all 
A 

Political excitement now ran high, and Tom mounted the 
stump. He soon neglected his business, and quite deserted his 
office; and Bill ventured to remonstrate. Tom continued his 
course, and Bill suggested that it was injuring their business. 
Tom was stubborn and stump-mad, and Bill hinted at a disso- 
lution. Tom fired, and this took place. So, cursing the drudg- 
ery of the law, Tom embarked his whole energies in polities. 
He was promised an office under the state, which would afford 
an easy and tolerably comfortable living, if the party to which 
he had attached himself, should succeed in electing their men. 
Day after day, and week after weck, did Tom saw the air from 
stumps and school-benches, as valiantly as he had done ona 


| certain occasion which he was now anxious to forget; and he 


battled in the cause of party like a young Hercules. He es- 
pended his money in riding through the county, wore out his 
clothes, and injured his health.— At length, the election came. 
and his party were beaten. Ie was now attacked with biliow 
fever, which he attributed to our villainous back woods climate. 
and kept upon his back for several weeks. bout again, he 
expressed an utter disgust for the place, and determined to sees 
his fortune elsewhere. 

Left to himself, Bill got along handsomely for two or three 
years, when he removed to Missouri, where he has at this tim 
an extensive practice, and what is far better, a lovely wife, and 
an interesting and cherub-like little daughter. 

Traveling on horse-back in the interior of Indiana, somé 
four or five years since, my saddle-girth broke in ascending # 
very steep little hill. Iand the saddle very naturally slippe? 
together over the horse’s rump; and Dobin giving a spring. 
jerked the rein out of my hand, and galloped up the hill, app* 
rently as much frightened as Tam O’Shanter'’s mare. But+ 





un! 
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ho 
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: asall pretence. He wassomewhat lazy, and know- 
ing me to be rather unmercifully so at that hot season, he was 
ps rmined I should not catch him and make him carry me up 
the hill. Arrived at the top, he cocked up his tail, and kicked 
around in gallant style for a minute or two; then coming to 
ies brow of the hill, he bowed his neck, looked down upon me, 
oil neighed for me to follow him. So taking the saddle upon 
ae own back, I trudged up the best I could—my four-footed 
frie nd eyeing me all the tune, w ith the inost provoking com- 


believe it W 


pusure. ; 
4 few rods along the road in the direction [ was going, I 
eeryed a log-house with two or three children in front of it. 


r wards this I led Dobin, for the purpose of procuring a string 


ioe . s 7 
with which to mend iny saddle-girth. When I had drawn 


nearer, I observe d that it was a school-house; but not liking to 


I 








‘phy, and cannot be rooted out.» Yes, we repeat, ‘common 
sense and practice are stronger than philosophy ;’ and we are 
half disposed to leave this part of the discussion, by saying, 
that ‘common sense’ decides, that men do not think of their 


own happiness in one half of the actions they perform. But | 
us this seems to be Dr. M.’s forte, we may give it alittle further | 


‘notice. 

| It might, perhaps, soften down the exultation with which 
this mode of reasoning is appealed to, if we should show that 
/admitting every assertion of Dr. M. it by no means follows that 
a regard for our own happiness is the foundation of morals. 
It may, no doubt, be fairly demonstrated, that our happiness is 
promoted by a discharge of duty; buta mind far less acute than 
Dr. M’s must see, that such a demonstration would by no means 
prove that the promotion of our happiness is the basis of the 





: . lin? . : , low % arcgunment ie atta . = 
vun the risk of having to earry Dobin’s saddle up the next hill duty. Now, Dr. M’s arguinent is,—because all men desire hap- | 





because the perception of elementary moral truths is said to be 
instinctive; as though all moral conduct were instinctive, and 
consequently without merit. But does he not see that element- 
ary truths are very few, and that in complex cases of morals, 
there is every possible opportunity for the operation of motive? 
He might as well say, that the mathematician deserves no praise 
for his solutions and demonstrations, because the fundamental 
truths of his science are intuitive. But this objection comes 
with an ill grace from Dr. M. whose whole man is a mere ma- 
chine. He is so created, Dr. M. says, as to desire liappiness and 
pursue it, and cannot divest himself of this desire :—i. e. he 
is so constructed as to pursue his own happiness, and in 
pursuing it, to contribute tothe happiness of others. Now a 
steamboat is so constructed as to pursue the happiness of others 
without regard to its own; consequently the steamboat is the 


more meritorious, For why talk about motive? since accord- 


| might come to, I determined to disturb the pedagogue in the piness, and because happiness iollows a performance of duty, | ing to his theory, motive isas much a part of the constructed 


midst of his duties. 

‘Who keeps house here?? I inquired, addressing alittle flax- 
weaded boy. 

4 Nobody,’ with a bob of the head; ‘case the master keeps 
=:hool here. ? 

‘And who is the master?? 

«Mr. Towser,’ replied the urchin, with another bob of the 
sead, Which somehow or other I thought appeared theatrical. 

‘Tom ‘Well done Tom,’ 

The pedagogue had heard me, and by this time was at the 
joor. IL handed the reins to the boy; and springing forward, 
ay old friend Tom Towser, sure enough, soon grasped me by 
the hand, and gave mea hearty welcome. 


Towser!? I exclaimed. 


Tom had now finished sowing his wild oats; and though it 
was not without a feeling of melancholy that I contemplated 
the lean, pale being before me, in a home-made snuti-colored 
coat and tow-linen pantaloons—yet it was really amusing to see 
uy former classic friend, imbued with the science and literature 
appt rtaining to an A. M. and A. B. of Yale, tipt off with 
French and Spanish, thus penned up in a log hut of the dimen- 
sions of ten feet by twelve, and surrounded by sixteen or eigh- 
teen urchins, none far enough advanced to cipher, and most of 
them proving by their stupidity, that they were cousins’ chil- 
dren. ‘Teaching their tyoung ideas how to shoot,’ too, at the 
rate of two dollars per quarter, payable one half in cash, the 
balance in tow-linen, feathers, beeswax, corn, pork, &c. &c. 

Tom gave me a narrative of his adventures, which was not 
uninteresting. But this [must reserve for some future occasion. 
One of the amusing passages in it was, that he one day found 
himself going from town to town in Mississippi, exhibiting a 


horned frog for a livelihood! W. Dea. 
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THE MORAL SENSE. 


*In the second place, Dr. Matthews unfolds and dilates his 
own views of morals, which, with no disrespect to him, we 
consider the selfish and mechanical plan. The foundation of 
morals, according to Dr. M., is simply, self-love. In his own 
words, he says: ‘Moral obligation is just the regard we have 
for our own happiness.’ This remark is found in the place 
of a deduction from previous reasoning, or rather, as it seems 
tous, a deduction from unsubstantiated propositions, and those 
which have little or fo connection with the subject. He says, 
the Shuman mind is formed by the Creator to desire and pursue 
happiness in preference to misery, in all cases;’—that it is not 
‘possible for man to divest his mind of this desire ;’—that ‘there 
never has existed, nor never will exist, a human being, who is 
not influenced by this desire of happiness ;’—*that which will 
promote happiness is good, and that which is evil will be fol- 
lowed by misery. That which will promote happiness is good, 
and is therefore enjoinedasa duty. That which leads to mis- 
ery is evil, and therefore prohibited. Thus God, in infinite 
goodness, has discriminated between good and evil, right and 
wrong.’ 


therefore moral obligation is ‘just « regard for our own happi- 


ness,’ cr, that the duty is enjoined simply because it may con-| 





machinery in man, as the safety-valve in the steam-engine. 
Dr. M’sallusion to this point, and particularly his allusion to 


duce to our good. ‘The sophistry is, that no distinction is made | David Hume,is peculiarly unfortunate. It will take more subtle 


between a necessary consequence of an action, and the ultimate 
design of the action, or the final cause. 
happiness is consequent upon the performance of duty, proves 
nothing at all in reference to the final cause of the duty 
enjoined, or the reason why it was enjoined. Drowsiness and 
dullness are the consequences of too free indulgence at the din- 
ner table; but these results are not the final cause with the 
epicure. Now it would be equally as logical for an observer to 
conclude that a man indulged in eating to excess in order that 
he might be dull and stupid, as it is to infer that certain duties 
,are enjoined, and that all our actions are performed, simply in 
order that we may be happy. The reasoning is as fallacious as 
itis specious. We must be pardoned for expressing our aston- 
ishment at such a faux pas in reasoning. We may, therefore, 
admit, nay, itis strenuously asserted, that the discharge of duty 
‘is always conducive to our ultimate happiness; but this does not 
lcarry us a single step towards arriving at the foundation of mor- 
als. So far from assenting to Dr. M’s deduction that all our 
“actions are prompted by sclf-love, or‘a regard for our own hap- 
piness,’ that we are bold to affirm, that more than half of our 
,social duties are performed without any reference to our own 
happiness; and for support, we appeal to the consciousness of 
allcivilized nations. For the foundation of morals we look to 
the essential attribute of the Deity. According to Dr. M. vir- 
|tue has no essential excellence, and vice has no essential turpi- 
tude. They are terms simply relative to man’s present existence. 
But if they have no relation to the immutable attributes of the 


Deity, then it cannot be proved that God cannot make vice 
CON vue to the gonnvel woul of she mete ---- | Wannt 


Awnwsineg 
are enjoined not because they are conducive to our happiness, 
but because they are in harmony with the divine perfections; 
and whatever is in accordance with these perfections, tends to 
universal happiness. These remarks are offered merely in 
exposition of a contrary theory of morals, not for argument; 
though there is just as much argument in them as in the state- 
ment of Dr. M’s views; and we might say, ‘therefore the foun- 
dation of morals is the character of the Deity,’ with all the 
pertinence and force of the Doctor’s deduction, thence moral 
obligation is just the regard we have for our own happiness.’ 
All such reasoning, however, is to no purpose; and ‘common 
sense and practice,’ on which Dr. M. seems to rely for support, 
must test the matter. 

Now, it is fearlessly asserted, that Dr. M’s virtue or principle 
of morals meets with universal and instinctive detestation. 
|All that he says about purity of motive as being the test of 
excellence is perfectly gratuitous and uncalled for. It has no 
more affinity with his moral obligation, than virtue has for vice, 
The truth is, he is driven to such close quarters when his theory 
is applied to the practice of mankind, that he is obliged to take 
shelter in the principles of his opponents. Purity of motive has 
no necessary connection with his morality. Itmay be appended 
to it, but still it makes an awkward appearance in company 
| with supreme self-love. True it is, that, if a man can promote 





Further, he says, ‘if we obey the willof God, we do | his own happiness by doing good to others, itis better than to 


right, because we take the course that leads to happiness: if promote it by doing injury toothers. According to his theory, 
; 


we disobey that will, we do wrong, because it leads to misery. 
Conscience decides according to this rule, whether our actions 
are right or wrong; but when conscience decides incorrectly, 


itis for want of correct information.’ Again: ‘but it is the | 


understanding of course that found this decision, and therefore 
the understanding referring to this law is conscience.’ And 
then, by what system of logic, we are at a loss to discover, he 
deduced the above inference, that ‘moral obligation is just the 


regard we have for our own happiness... However loose may be 


|if a man does good to others purely for the sake of promoting 
|his own happiness, it isa perfectly virtuous action. It is the 
iveriest evasion to descant on purity of motive :—according to 
his theory, they are the purest possible. If moral obligation be 
‘just the regard we have for our own happiness,’ and if aman 
does his neighbor a real favor for the sake purely of promoting 
his own happiness, it is a perfectly virtuous, nay, it is a holy 
action:—and yet ‘common sense and practice’ pronounce the 


| 


man despicable that thus acts. Dut there is no avoiding the 


‘ae reasoning here, one thing is certain—he makes man’s hap- | conclusion that he is a virtuous man if Dr. M’s theory be cor- 


pimess the great rule of his conduct;—that, whenever man 
acts, his own happiness is the ultimate end of his actions. On 
this point we may apply with great pertinence, a remark which 


!rect:—he acts purely for the sake of promoting his own happi- 
| ness, and in such a way as to benefit his fellow men. You may 
{confuse and perpiex men with such sophistry; you may lead 


Dr. M. has quoted for a contrary purpose: ‘You may confuse ;them to assent to such speculations,’ you may make them 
and perplex men with sophistry, you may lead them to assent | believe fora moment that such is virtue, but in the next moment 
‘o such speculations, but they will just believe as they did |‘*common sense and practice are stronger than philosophy,’ and 
before: common sense and practice are stronger than philoso- jall such virtue is odious and despicable. 





* Concluded from our last number, 


| The Dr. takes great exception to the views of his opponents, 


| 
| 


| 
| 


reasoning than Dr, M’s to show that his theory isat all different 


The mere fact, that) from David Hume’s. 


In the third place, Dr. M. appeals to scripture in, order to 
prove that conscience is simply the wnderstanding. He has 
quoted a numberof texts, which we are quite sure alittle fur- 
ther examination will lead him to see are far trom aiding his 
conclusions. It would be interesting to know why the word 
conscience is used at all, if it be synonimous, as Dr. M. main- 
tains, with the understanding. Why not use the word under- 
slanding in all cases where we now use the word conscicnce? 
Again, it would have been well, if the Dr. had told us what he 
means by the word understanding. He tells ushis view is more 
simple than the other; but can he find a more vague term than 
the word understanding? 'This isan odd kind ef simplicity. 
It is just the same as if aman should abandon the use of spe- 
cific names in the animal world, such as horse, ox, hog, aud call 
them all animals. 

But in appealing to passages of scripture, it is curious to 
observe how convenient it is found to pass hastily by one which 
we regard as quite important,—far more so than any other that 
is quoted, St. Paul speaks of the Gentiles’ ‘having the book 
of the law written on their hearts” ‘How this law is written on 
their hearts,’ says Dr. M. ‘is not important for us now to inquire. 
The fact is, it exists there, and is used as a standard for diserimi- 
nating betweenrightand wrong. Were they without this law, 
the decision of their conscience would not be what it is” [!!!] 
Just so. How the Dr. can reconcile all this with his theory, we 
may well leave for him to determine. Perhaps it was not so 

» .! ef? 


den, meres ee a Sw Bb aam the laine written an the 
heart, which deterred the Dr. from so doing, as the little diffi- 
culty which might arise in reconciling his theory with Paul's. 
This ‘law written on the heart’ is just the moral sense we con- 
tend for: and Dr. M’s remarks are a virtual contradiction of all 
the rest of his lecture. 

Much might be said in expounding the doctrine which teaches 
the existence of a moral sense, but the object of these too pro- 
tracted remarks is simply to expose the fallacy of the reasoning 
which is used to support the contrary doctrine. ‘he denial 
of a moral faculty, we regard as fraught with mischievous and 
ruinous consequences. ‘To our mind it is the total demolition 
of morality and virtue, and is equally at variance with sound 
reasoning and revelation. M.N.H. A. 
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LITERARY SKETCHES....NO. VIII. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE ‘HISTORY OF LITERATURE.’ 


LUDOVICO ARIOSTO. 
‘ See each muse in Leo’s golden days 
Start from her trance and trim her wither‘'d bays, 
Rome’s ancient genius o’er its ruins spread, 
Shakes off the dust, and rears her reverend head,’ 
Pore. 





In the age of the renowned Leo X., there flourished imany 
learned men, who were distinguished in the various departments 
of literature and science. ‘Their genius was nolonger confined 
within certain limits; it was permitted to roam free and uncon- 
trolled over the wide field of ancient learning, and draw from 
its almost forgotten stores, the long buried fruits of the lit rary 
labors of ancient sages. Every science then known was culti- 
vated toa greater or lesser extent; history unfolded her ample 
pages of the past, displaying at the same time, the virtues that 
adorned the heroes and warriors of past times, and the crimes 
that dishonored them; and the muses displayed their power in 
the delightful verses of more than one poet. 

Among the distinguished men or this period, Ludovico 
Ariosto holds the first rank. Before his towering genius all 
others sink into comparative insignificance. Lannazzaro, Benv- 
bo, Accolti, and othersof his contemporaries, were distinguished 





for their genius and talents; but their fame was ephemeral— 
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that of Ariosto will be immortal. The works of the former 
will be merely mentioned as having adorned the age of Leo; 
those of the latter will be admired and quoted in ages yet to 
come. 


geance of hisholiness. Peace being at length restored, Ariosto | 
returned to retirement and study. He was, however, occasion- 
ally employed in public duties, and it was not until the year 
1515, that the first edition of the ‘Orlando’ was published. 








Ariosto was born on the 8th September, 1474, at Reggio, in 
Lombardy, of which place his father was governor for the 
Duke of Ferrara. He was the eldest of five brothers. Very 
early in life he gave sure presage of that lofty genius, and the 








commanding talents which afterwards distinguished him, and | would rather be the first among the Tuscan writers, than sec- 
placed him above his contemporaries. Having received an| ond among the Latin.’ Had he adopted the advice of Bembo, 

excellent education, his father, who had no taste for elegant| and written his poem in Latin, like the ‘Africa’ of Petrarch, it 
literature, or who, like many in modern times, looked upon the | would now be regarded only as a literary curiosity, instead of 
pursuits of literature as utterly useless, intended him for the | being admired by his countrymen as one of the finest poems in | 
law. With this view he was sent to Padua, there to study the | their language, abounding in beautiful imagery, distinguished | 
civil law, as the most certain road to honor and office. 


| 


In por-| for grace, elegance and sweetness of versification, and striking 
ing over books of jurisprudence he spent five years, but it| home to the heart of the peasant as well as the prince, the un- 
appears with little profit. ‘hat he had no inclination for legal | learned as well as the learned. The great fault of Petrarch 
studies or legal pursuits, appears from the following lines ad-| was in wnting what he considered his greatest work, in a dead 
dressed tu Bembo: language. Where one has read his ‘Africa,’ the bosoms of 

thousands have thrilled with delight, when perusing his son- 


‘Ere yet my cheeks were fledg'd with rising down, nets. 


When smit with love of verse, I sought renown 
On sweet Parnassus’ bill; my sire’s command 
Compelied me to forsake that happy land, 

And chain’d me five long years to hear disputes 
Ot brawhng lawyers and htigious suits. ’ 


The incidents upon which the poem of ‘Orlando Furioso’ is 
founded, are supposed to have taken place in the reign of the 
renowned Charlemagne, king of France, during the wars 
between the Christians and Moors, who 
As may be readily imagined, he spent more time over the mn : 
beutiful pagesof Virgil and Horace, than in studying the code - —_ from Afric’s hostile strand 

. . . » . : ad cross’d the seas to ravage Gallia’s land. 
of Justinian or the decretals of Popes. His poetic fancy was 
particularly struck with the wild and romantic scenes, painted 
with so much vividness in the French and Spanish romances, 
which, no doubt, gave that peculiar bias to his mind which is 
displayed in such glowing colors in his great work, ‘Orlando 
Furioso.’ [lis father having discovered that the study and 
practice of the civil law was ill-suited to a mind like his, con- 
sented that he might lay aside his law books, and employ his 
geniusand talents ina more congenial pursuit,that of literature. 
Being now atliberty to pursue his own inclinations, he placed 
himself under the tuition of Gregorio de Spoleti, a man of 





The paladins of the court of Charlemagne, are celebrated in 
the romances of the times, for their loyalty, their true love, and 
their valor, the distinguishing characteristics of true knights. 
Pulci, a celebrated poet of the age of Lorenzo, the Magnificent, 
introduces them into his *Morgante Maggiore,’ and they are the 
principal heroes of the ‘Orlando Innamorato’ of Boiardo. 

Ariosto could not have selected a subject more fertile of inci- 
dents than the wars between the Christians and Moors, and the 
distance of time, together with the supernatural agency he 
liberal acquirements, and whose knowledge of Greek and Latin| — rag snetog~ ined ented aor tagp. srr 
Daining Wal cansneiee. Wnder the: Seemann a Species, the power of the Visigoths in the fatal battle of Xeres, where 
Tarick conquered and Roderic fell, and that all Spain soon after 
became subject to the dominion of the followers of the prophet 
of Mecca. At the period when the events related in the *Or- 
lando,’ are supposed to have occurred, the Spanish Moors were 
at the height of their glory. The skilful hand of Abdelrahman, 
swayed the Moorish sceptre, and the Moors were renowned for 
their learning, their taste in the arts, their chivalric bearing, 
and their valor and skill in arms. Not satisfied with the con 





Ariosto svon became familiar with the works of the best Latin 
writers of the Augustan age, but he never acquired the same 
familiarity with the works of the Greek writers; this deficiency, 
however, was rather owing to the death of his instructor, than 
to any want of taste or industry on his part. At the age of 
twenty-four years, Ariost» having lost his father, found himself 
burthened with the care of a large family, and for some time he 
almost abandoned those elegant studies to which he had been 
devoted, 


he eave: 


Speaking of thic evans 


+My father dead, U took the father's part, 
And chang'd for household cares the muse’s art; 
For tuneful verse, each thoughtful hour I spent, 
To husband well the litte Heaven had sent; 
Each sister claim’, by turns, my guardian hand, 
Po wateh their youth, and form their nuptial band; 
While piety and love my heart engage, 
To rear my helpless brother's tender age.’ 


France; and having crossed the Pyrennees, they were defeated 
by Charles Martel, between Poicticrs and Tours, and subse- 
quently at Ronscevalles,where Orlando, the hero of Ariosto was 
killed. 

Much of the beauty and interest of the poem of ‘Orlando,’ 
| depend upon the skilful use the author makes of supernatural 
| agency in the affairs of his heroes. They believed in magic, 

and all the powers of the enchanters’ art, a superstitious beliet 
| introduced by the Arabians, and which the Christian warriors 
one on whom the endearments of home are capable of suspend-} of the age in which the scenes of the poem are laid, adopted 


ing the aspirations of honorable ambition in the peaceful and| and mingled with their own supersitions. 
brilliant career which was opening before him. 











In this simple exposition, how beautiful appears the poet’s 
fraternal attachments!—we feel a kindred sympathy towards 


Superstition is one 
| of the characteristics of ignorance; and the Christian heroes 
Before he was thirty years of age, Ariosto had acquired so| of those times were as remarkable for their gross ignorance as 
high a reputation by his numerous poems and sonnets, that the| their brute courage. Thus, the Christian knight belived that 
cardinal Uippolito d’Este, a patron of literature, invited him to| certain ill-omened words and charms, pronounced with a due 
his court, where he continued fifteen years, enjoying the favor| degree of solemnity, would rob him of his strength and render 
and protection of the house of Este. , him powerless in the day of battle; and they entertained the 
During his residence in the family of the cardinal, Ariosto belief, that their warlike weapons, if made of the finest steel 
formed the design of writing his celebrated poem of ‘Orlando and of approved temper, possessed * marvellous and wonder- 
Furioso,’ the idea of whieh he seems to have taken from the| Working power. ‘Their priests,’ says Sismondi, ‘inspired them 
‘Orlando Innamorato’ of Boiardo. Having conceived the plan| with a thousand terrors. Evil spirits und ghosts perpetually 
of this poem, in order to prosecute his studies without interrup-| haunted their imaginations; and the same warriors who had 
tion, he retired to a delightiul village in the neighborhood of! braved death ina thousand shapes in the thickest battle and in 
Reggio, where, single combat, were palsied with horror in crossing a burial 
‘iz place at night.”. With such materials as the repeated contests 
between the Christians and the Saracens, and their varied and 
| extraordinary superstitions, aided by a mind strongly imbued 
From this retreat, so well adapted to study and poetic inspi-| with romance, and an ardent imagination anda brilliant faney, 
ration, he was soon called by Alphonzo, duke of Ferrara, who} Ariosto composed Spoem of forty-six books, which established 
appointed him his ambassador to Pope Julius IL, with whom) fr him a reputation unrivalled until the appearance of the 
he was involved ina quarrel. He proceeded to the court of the| Splendid epic of Tasso. 
warlike pontiff, and managed the affair intrusted to him with so| 


‘ 





from the world retired, 
Fair Reggio’s peaceful scenes (his) muse mspired !’ 


Although the literary fame of Ariosto rests almost entirely 
much skill, that he returned with an answer much more favora-| upen his ‘Orlando Furioso,’ he acquired a high reputation as a 
ble than the duke had any reason to expect. Julius, however, | Sonnet writer, and in his satires and elegies he is surpassed by 
who was better fitted for a soldier than a jurist, was ambitious| few whose genius has led them to the cultivation of this species 
of extending the temporal powerof the church, soon after de-| of literary composition. 

clared war against Ferrara, but was defeated in the battle of | 


This celebrated man died in the year 1533, in the sixtieth year 
Ravenna. 


In this war Ariosto laid aside the pen and took up; of his age. His translator and biographer sums up his charac- 


: ae ; : xmale'? i tated w $ : : Monte Video,’ by a modern Pythagorean. 
the sword, and even acquired distinction as a soldier. On the! terin the following words. ‘In his conversation he was modest | " ’ * 


country, loyal to his prince, and steady in his friendships, ] 
his diet he was abstemious, making only one meal a day, an 

‘ ¥: : - 9 anc 
\that generally towards evening, and was neither curious for 
variety or luxurious, being a contemner of luxury in general. 


— 


the dignity of a philosopher; yet, though his temper WAS rather 
inclined to melancholy, which is, perhaps, the nature of every 
great genius, he was very remote froma rigid disposition; bein, 
particularly open and sprightly in his conversation with women 
When he first conceived the design of this great work, he | by whom his company was much coveted. Hewasan avon) 
was advised by cardinal Bembo to use the Latin as the only |enemy to ceremony, though always ready to pay due re specs 
i i F ORE t 

language worthy the subject. But happily forthe reputation of |to place and rank. He abhorred all those dignities t} 
5" ’ : q ; | : apn 2 1at could 
Ariosto, he preferred his native language, remarking that the jonly be acquired by servility; he w 


fas a sincere lover of };, 


n 


His integrity was incorruptible; he was an affectionate Son and 
brother, as is clearly shewn by his care of the family after the 
death of his father; and it may be justly said of him, that he 
possessed many virtues, and was stained by few vices. He ne 
interred in the church of St. Benedict, under a plain monument 
but in 1612, a more magnificent one was erected, adorned with 
the effigy of the poet and two statues representing Glory ang 
Poetry, with the following inscription: 


‘Here Ariosto lies, whose deathless name 

From East to West the Muses crown with fame; 
Whose pointed satire lash'd the vicious age ; 
Whose comic scenes inspired the laughing stage ; 
Whose martial trumpet, breathing loud alarms, 
Could sing of mighty chiefs and bruising arms. 
Hail matchless bard! for Pindar’s summit born, 
Whose happy brows the triple lays adorn.’ 





LITERARY RECORD. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED WITHIN THE WEEK. 


Corinne, on Iray, by Madame de Stael—Hlstein. The Poetiea| 
Passages by L. E. L. American Edition, with numerous cor. 
rections. Philadelphia: E. L. Carey and A. Hart. 


‘The only translation through which the celebrated chef d’euvre of 











| quest of Spain, they turned their eyes to the tertile valleys of 


Madame de Stael has been hitherto known to the English reader, was of 
so inferior a character, that a great proportion of the thoughts of the 
author were wholly lost, or so obscured and distorted as to be little better 
than lost. A new translatio, was in progress here when that which js 
now presented to the reader in a revised shape was received from Eng. 
land. Itsstyle was found characterized by a degree of ease and grace 
rarely met with in a translation. The idiom of a foreign tongue hassel. 
dom been more completely thrown off. ‘The poetical contributions of L, 
E, L. add much to the value of this edition. They are worthy of her 
reputation. We cannot forbear transcribing from the recently published 
memoirs of one of the most distinguished eritics of this or any other age, 
| Sir James Mackintosh, a few sentiments to show the estimation in which 
| Corinne’ washeld by him. ‘The extracts which follow are from Sir James 
diary. -Corinne, first volumme.--I have not received the original, andl 
jcan no longer retrain from atranslation.’ ‘It is, as his been said, a tour 
jin Italy, mixed with a novel. The tour is fullof picture and feeling, and 
jof observations on national character, so refined that scarcely any one 
else could have made them.’ * « * ‘She paints Ancona, and above 
all Rome in the liveliest colors. She alone seems to have inhabited the 
eternal city.’ ‘In the character of Corinne, Madame de Stael draws an 
imaginary self—what she is, what she had the power of being, and what 
she might easily imagine that she might have become. Purity, which her 
energetic genius might easily have acquired : uncommon scenes fitted her 
| for her extraordinary mind; and even beauty which her fancy contem- 
| plates so constantly and which in the enthusiasm of invention she bestows 
on this adorned as well as improved self. These are the materials out of 
which she has formed Corinne’ +Second and third volume of “Corinne.” 
I swallow “Corinne” slowly, that I may taste every drop, I prolong my 
enjoyment and really dread its termination.’ «How she ennobles the most 
common scenes!—A sermon from the quarter deck of a ship of war" 
‘Fourth and fifth volumes of “Corinne!” Farewell “Corinne!” Power 
ful and extraordinary book—-full of faults so obvious, as not to be worth 
enumerating, butof which a single sentence has excited mere reason than 
the most faultless models of elegance !'— See Preface, 











Pavipine’s Lire or WasuINnGTOoN, 2 vols. being Nos. 75 and 76 of 
Harper's Family Library. 


‘Shortly after the conclusion of the late war,’ says the author in his pre- 
|face, ‘my situation brought me into familiar intercourse with maby 
respectable and some distinguishrd persons, who had been associated with 
| Washington: and the idea occurred to me of attempting to compile a Life 
of the Father of his Country, which might possibly address itself to the 
| popular feeling more directly than any one hitherto attempted.’ Mr. 
| Paulding was, however, induced to change his original intention for the 
| purpose of adapting his work to the use of schools, and generally to 
| that class of readers who have neither the means of purchasing, nor the 
leisure to read, a larger and more expensive book, As far as we have 
| been able to examine, the anthor has succeeded in producing a very inte: 
| resting work, calculated to enlist the affections of the rising generation, 
}and to call forth their love, as well as veneration, for the great and good 
| man whose life and actions he has attempted to delineate. 








Tae Countess, anp ornen T ates, by Mrs.S.C.Hall, Miss Mitford, 
Captain Marryatt, G. P. R. James, &e &e. 2 volumes 12 mo. 
Philadelphia: E, L. Carey and A. Hart. 


These volumes are admirably calculated for causing the momentsto fit 
away unnoticed. They comprise «The Countess,’ by Mrs. Norton. ‘A 
Tale of the North Road.’ +The Lion and the Lamb,’ a naval story, by 
the Old Sailor, author of ‘Tough Yarns,’ &c. ‘Juliana, or Prophecies 
come true.’ ‘Number Three,’ by the author of «The Invisible Gentle- 
jman.’ “The Actress at the Duke's,’ by Douglas Jerrold. +A night near 
‘The Silver Arrow,’ by Miss 





Mitford. +The Press Gang.’ 


‘ eugse | : , oe ‘A Fire at Sea,’ by Capt. Chamier. ‘The 
defeat of the papal army, Ariosto was again dispatched as| and affable to everybody, demeaning himself in such manner, | Fisherman of Scarphout; two 


anibassader to the pontifical conrt; but Julius, whose martial! as if altogether unconscious of that great superiority which 
temper was not changed or subdued by defeat, was so incensed| nature had given him: he was close in argument and ready in 
against Alphonzo, that Ariosto narrowly escaped the ven-| repartee, but was seldom obseived to laugh more than became 





chapters from an Old History,’ by G- P. R. 
| James. ‘Moonshine,’ by the author of «Peter Simple.” ‘The Autobiogra- 
phy of Lueleagh, (Bright Eyes,) a Scotch Terrier,’ edited by the Honorable 
| Charles Phipps, ‘Orsini Brandini, by Mary Boyle. ‘The Artist's Love, 

by Mrs. Norton, and ‘The last in the Lease,’ by Mrs. S. C. Hall. 
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A CHAPTER ON CHIMNIES. 


There isa world above and a world below, and if people will 
build such monotonous houses, like the four-and-twenty fid- 
dlers ‘all of a row,’ where is the wonder if we turn to the 
Chimnies for a little variety? And there is a world of matter 
of fact, and a world of imagination, and unless my readers can 
step with me into the latter, with no help from the former but 
a chimney pot fora walking-stick, they may pass over the page 
that will appear to them but | 
* As the smoke, like flag unfur!ing | 


Above the blackened Chimney curling.’ | 





As there were more things in heaven and earth than were} 
amt of in Horatio’s Philosophy, so there are more things in 
dreamt Ys g 
the ups and down of chimney existence, than are dreamt of in 


| 
ours. A word or two, and see if your next walk within sight | 
of the blackened pottery groves of which some places may | 
boast does not help to discover them. See there’s a goodly | 
row. Whatarethey like? A set of pandeans for Zolus. If 
| were a wind I would blow till I cracked my cheeks in whist- | 
ling an air along the goodly pipes. A terrible blow for the! 
cooks! but if it would hasten the time when one shall do the | 
work of twenty, one fire the work of one house, one chimney | 
the work of that fire, we would say, 
‘Blow high! blow low ! let the black soot scare | 
The cook beside the board.’ | 
Look at that row of houses! Think of the break fastings, | 
dinings, and suppings!' What do you say to this, you group of | 
chimney gossips, stunk and steady with one taller than the | 
rest for your oracle? And you, little Miss Buffin of a one, | 
with not a leg to stand upon, and your arms cut off at the | 
shoulders, what do you say tosuch doings? are you not asham-| 
ed to be smoked by such people? We heur of people ‘eating | 
their own words;? it is, in other phrase, but consuming their 
own smoke. Look to it Chimnies, and do not any longer be | 
imposed upon. There isa group, like soldiers, square-shoul- | 
dered, compact, regular, awaiting the word of command—not | 
to fire be it hoped; and there are two friends who have | 
remained firm to each other through wind and weather; their 
bases parted, their tops meeting, like to, but happier than, the 
two willows on the seal—Fate separates, but inclination 
unites us;’ for they do meet, and the fate that will not let their | 
union be entire, makes what union there is the more firm and! 
enduring. There is a moral for all those who would forbid the | 
natures, which rush to each other, to mingle; they must, they do; | 
though it be but ina dream, that dream binds theirsouls for ever. | 
Look at yon hooded monk! Well is it that the ‘No Popery?, 
ery is over, or surely they would have set him down as an up-} 
holder of his holiness. There, though you may neither see | 
nor believe, is a Cupid and Psyche. 


Strange that the curve of | 
that huge mass of rough brick-work should suggest the exqui-| 
site language and grace of that lovely and loving pair. The | 
oldsign of *the Crooked Billet’ has in it the same sort of magic | 
—its tortuosity suggesting the far-famed statue of the dying | 
gladiator. Here is more work for Molus, or Fame if she will, | 
in her flight over the earth! An inkstand-looking house for 
her to dip her recording quill into. A Tunbridge-toy sort of 
place, with square grey roof, and the chimnies for the pens— 
chimnies for pens! poor little lads, who have too often found 
pens in our chimnies! | 

And now the light is diminishing, and how richly and blackly | 
come out, the forms against the twilight sky! There is no| 
longer the detail of brick and mortar; they are dark and massy | 
in their mingled sameness and varicty of form. Darker and| 
darker—and now they are all asleep in the moonlight. There| 
isa charm in moonlight to harmonize man into the disposition | 
toadmire the beautiful, rather than detect the defective. That| 
Church, which by day is the imperfect work of an inferior: 
atchitect, to-night is like the classic temple of the olden wor-| 


| 
| 
| 
! 


siip. Calm, bright, and hallowed it is, as if spirits were wor-! 
shipping within it, and around it. Look! what it that? it! 
flashes like one of earth’s purest brilliants; or like a star new 
fallen from heaven. Where? there! at the topmost corner of | 
the eastern end. Strange! Is it a spirit risen from the graves| 
below to keep guard over the departing glory of sectarianism ;' 
as did the ‘sweet little cherub smiling aloft? on the top-mast?| 
Vain care, if poor Jack’s life were no better worth preserving. | 
No,—spiritsare wiser. But what is it? Proud, yet trembling in 
its impulses, like a huge swelling world of a drop of water. 
The sky is without a cloud—no glistening rain-drops to make | 
taarvels upon slanting roofs. What is it? No giazed window| 
to lighten with the moon’s pure reflection. Nearer and nearer| 
—brighter and brighter—how strange! What is it? I declare | 
‘tis the moon shining on the bright tin-tube of the Church. 
Cuimney! Ss. ¥. 
PEACE. 

Ste where she stoops from yonder snowy cloud, 

Rich sunlight streaming from her waving wings; 

Hark to the peeans of the leaping crowd 

Who throng to grasp the priceless gift she brings! 
Where’er she sets her feet fresh verdure springs; 

Scarce wins the reaper through the bending grain, 
Thick to the vine the clustered fruitage clings. 

Glad sings the peasant to the groaning wain, 

And tothe life of love the bright smile come again. 


CINCINNATI MIRROR....APRIL 23, 1836. 








EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 


Literary Notices.—Herbert Wendall: a tale of the Revolu- 
lution. 2vols.12mo. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1835.— 
Of this new novel we have read only the first two or three 
chapters, The narrative appears to possess considerable beauty 
of style, and the dialogue to be sprightly and well-sustained. 
We judge it to be the work of a debutante; and shall therefore, 
perhaps, recur to it hereafter. It has one merit, which we 
think deserving of hearty commendation: though published in 
two volumes, it is not more than half as long as the generality 
of such works. 


History of the United States. By Noah Webster, LL. D.— 
This is an exceedingly neat little volume, of rising three hun- 
dred pages. We are indebted to the publishers, Corey and 
Webster of this city, for a copy of it. The title-page entire, 
which is about all that we have yet had an opportunity of read- 
ing, isas follows: ‘History of the United States; to which is 
prefixed a brief historical account of our [English] ancestors, 
from the dispersion at Babel, to their emigration to America, 
and of the conquest of South America by the Spaniards.” We 
should suppose Dr. Webster to be fully competent to the pro- 
duction of a very excellent work of this character. As a 
school-book, we believe this History already ranks high. As 
a specimen of western school-book manufacture, it is certainly 
very creditable to Messrs. Corey & Webster. 


The Heavens. By Robert Mudie, author of ‘A guide to the 
observations of Nature,’ &c. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea, & Blan- 
chard. Anhour’s examination of this volume, has convinced us 
that a more interesting work on the Mechanism of the Heavens 
has never appeared in this country; and we doubt if a work 
on Celestial Science can be found anywhere, so likely as this 
to fix the attention and satisfiy the curiosity of the general 
reader.—Mr. Mudie’s style 1s easy and perspicuous, and often 
rich in poetic imagery; and the subject matter of the vol- 
ume before us, is made easily comprehensible by any intelli- 
gent mind. 


Slavery in the United States. By J. K. Paulding. We have 
only room left to announce the reception, by Josiah Drake, of 
this volume, and B. B. Thatcher’s ‘Traits of the Tea-Party; 
being a memoir of George Robert Twelves Hewes, one of the 
last of its survivors; with a history of that transaction; remi- 
nisances of the massacre, and the siege, and other stories of 
old times.’ 


The Bangorean. Such is the title of an exceedingly neat 
and very agreeable weckly sheet, which has lately been com- 
menced at Bangor, Maine. It is devoted principally to miscel- 
lJaneous literature and the news of the day; and is edited with 


| much sprightliness and ability, by John S. Carter, Esq., of the 


Eastern Magazine. 


Random Recol’cctions of the House of Commons. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. ‘This volume is full of admirably 
well-taken sketches. It is a work which will probably be 
very extensively circulated and carefully read, even on this 
side of the Atlantic. In England, where a more direct inter- 
est is appealed to, it is said to have created quite a sensation in 
the literary and political world. 0. 





Marryatr anp Wi.its.—Since the preparation of our last 
Miscellany, we have met with aletter which Mr. Willis ad- 
dressed to Captain Marryatt, upon the appearance of that 


gentleman’s attack upon his personal character, It is well 


written, and exceedingly temperate and gentlemanly in every 


respect. Willis does not retort upon his assailant; but, impu- 
ting to him no bad motive, treats him rather as one who has 
erred, ignorantly and rashly. He denies having solicited an 
introduction to Mr. Lockhart; and, on the contrary, says that 
he ‘pointedly refused one, knowing from Mr. Lockhart’s char- 
acter as a critic that they could not long be friends. To 
Captain Marryatt he says he was solicited to be introduced by 
alady who informed him that the captain wished an acquaint- 
ance. 


Willis’ letter concludes in a manner creditable alike to his 
head and his heart. We subjoin the two or three closing 
paragraphs. 


‘Before coming to the most important point of this letter, I 
owe it to my character as a critic to state a fact with reference 
to the remark on your works which has drawn upon me the 
attack in the Metropolitan. That remark (which I confess 
was an unjust one, and which was omitted in the English edi- 
tion) occurred in a private communication to the editor of the 
Mirror, and was never intended for publication. If you will 
read again the ———s paragraph in which it is embodied, 
you will see, by the difference of the style, that it was not 
originally a part of the letter to which it is appended. It is 
one of the several items of the ~—— success of works, 
which were among the on dits of London, and which were 
thought interesting by the editor, and carelessly appended, 
without break or explanation, to one of my public letters recei- 


ved by the same packet. It was published in America before 
I had ever seen you, and when, not having read ten pages of 


_ works, I was quite incapable of an intention to criticise 
them. 


I have now disposed of your charges of duplicity and rash 
criticism, I trust to your own satistaction. ‘I'hese are points 
on which you might easily be misled, and I am content with 
having explained them. But there remains an insinuation 
which is more gratuitous, and more artfully managed, and but 
for which the other charges would have gone unnoticed. It is 
phrased as follows: . 

‘Although we are well acquainted with the birth, parent- 
age and history of Mr. Willis previous to his continental tour, 
we will pass them over in silence; and we think Mr. Willis 
will acknowledge that we are generous in so doing ” 

This is not a theme forme to enlarge upen; but I may sim- 
ply state, that for my “birth and parentage” I have, it is well 
knowa, no occasion to blush. I have passed my life and dovo- 
ted my best talents in honoring those who stand to me in that 
relation. For my “history,” I lave lived in the eye of the 
world from my boyhood, and I challenge you to produce a cir- 
cumstance which dishonors me. You will readily admit that 
this dark insinuation must be completely proved or completely 
withdrawn, My literary reputation or my position in society 
are things I could outlive. My honesty asa critic is a point on 
which the world may decide; but my own honor, and that of 


my family, are sacred, and, while I live, no breath of calumny 
shall rest on either. 


I trust to receive, at your earliest convenience, that explana- 
tion which you cannot but acknowledge is due to me on this 
point, and which is most imperatively required by my own. 
character and the feelings of my friends, 

I have the honor to be, Sir, your obedient servant,’ 


N. P. WILLIS. 
To Caprrain Marryatrt. 


Cincinnati Artists.—Powers is winning fame and fortune at 
the Federal City, by his life-like busts; Lee has pitched his 
tent fe: a while in Louisville, where his superior merits asa 
landscape painter are properly appreciated; Mason is talking 
of deserting us for Texas; Franks is presiding over his Gallery 
of Paintings; and Beard, who has during the past winter exe- 
cuted a number of exquisite portraits, has orders enough on 
hand to keep his pencil busy for a year to come. 

It is with great pleasure that we copy the annexed paragraph 
from the Lexington Intelligencer: ‘Mr. Shackleford has just 
finished a bust of Professor Canpwe.t, which, for execution 
and the accuracy of the likeness, reflects the highest credit 
upon the genius and talents of the artist. Mr. Shackleford isa 
young gentleman, a native of Lexington, and has acquired his 
profession altogether without the assistance of tutors, and with- 
out even an opportunity of studying the performances of the 
old masters. But, notwithstanding these disadvantages, from 
the mere force of his own genius, he has executed several speci- 
mens of sculpture, which certainly may vie with the produc- 
tions of experienced artists. We wish him much success, and 
hope the patronage of our citizens may be such, as to enable 
him to perfect himself ina profession, for which his genius 
seems to be so eminently adapted.’ 

Thus may we go on—prospering and to prosper. A rivalry 
between the ‘Queen City’ and the ‘Athens’ of the West, in 
literature and the fine arts, is a thing not to be deprecated, but 
on the contrary devoutly wished for. The artists of both would 
find alike their advantage and their improvement init. But it 
will not be soon, we apprehend, that our sister city shall be able 
to put forward a trio worthy to stand in the same rank with 
Beard, and Lee, and Powers. These are names that shall yet 
bea glory to the land of their birth. 


Anotner Iumsuc.—‘Rosamond Culbertson’ is the title of 
another volume of Catholic monstrosities, which has just issued 
from the New-York press. Boston has been far outdone by 
her mammoth neighbor, and may now hide her head. The 
present volume purports to be a narrative of the life and suf- 
ferings of a female now a resident of New-York, but who was 
for twelve years an inhabitant of Cuba, and during that time 
wasa witness anda victim of ‘the horrible licentiousness of 
the Roman Catholic priesthood of that Island.’ Many of the 
details are said, in the New-York papers, to be quite beyond 
belief; and yet the credibility of the woman is supported by 
numerous and weighty testimonials. 

‘Rosamond Culbertson’ can hardly be ‘a go.’ She is too late 
in coming upon the track. Misses Reed and Monk have 
quite satisfied the reading community. ‘Those who would now 
speculate upon the depraved appetite of the public, must get 
on foot a humbug of some other kind. The poor Catholic 
convent victims have had their day of notoriety. 





Dramatic Novetty.—A dramatic novely, called ‘The Men- 
dicant,’ was recently produced at one of the London theatres. 
It is in two acts, and said to be an odd mixture of fun and 
pathos. The first act opens in summer, and closes with the 
marriage of the hero and heroine. There then occurs an in- 
terval of twelve years, when the second act opens; itis in the 
winter; and the ‘happy couple’ of the first act are presented 
again; but they are now metamorphosed into a pair of half- 
starved beggars, with half-a-dozen shivering children tagging 








at their heels! 
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SUNDAY, APRIL 24TH. 
ST. MARK, THE EVANGELIST. 


Aprit @rn, 68. As St. Mark, says Calmet, was celebrat- 
ing the holy communion on this day, at Alexandria in Egypt, 
the Pagans, exasperated at his success ag a minister of the gos- 
pel, putting a rope about his neck, drew him along from place 
to aloes, the whole day; in the evening conveyed him to 
prison ; and on the morrow dragged him again through the 
streets in the same manner, till he expired. Some maintain, 
however, that he ended his life by fire: Calmet supposes that 
they might burn his body after he was dead; but Jerome as- 
serts, that he expired in the eighth year of Nero, and was in- 
terred at Alexandria. From which we learn, says Dr. Har- 
wood, that he did not suffer martyrdom. St. Mark was the 
son of Mary, a pious woman of Jerusalem, at whose house the 
disciples of Christ used to meet. 


FUSELI, THE PAINTER. 


Aprit 24tu 1825. Henry Fuseli, R. A. was buried inSt. Paul's 
Cathedral London. An extensive collection of prints to which 
le had access in his youth, first inspired him with astrong incli- 
nation to practise painting as a profession, contrary to the wishes 
of his father. Many of these were copies from the works of 
Michael Angelo, with whose — merits and style the 
young artist was more especially struck: he made that great 
master ever after his principal model. His first picture was, 
Joseph interpreting the Dreams of the chief Baker and Butler. 

.In 1770 he visited Italy,and while there transmitted to England 
several pictures. Ele painted cight of his best pictures for the 
ShaRspeare Gallery. In 1790 he became royal academician, 
and in the course of the next nine years painted a series of 
forty-seven pictures from Milton. Mr. Fuseli continued to 
paint till within a week of his death. 


IMIONDAY, APRIL 25TH. 


COWPER THE PORT. 

Arnin 25tn, 1800, Died, at Mast Dereham, England, William 
Cowper, the much admired bard, whose chaste and holy songs 
will continue todclight, to charm, and to improve mankind, so 
long as virtue, liumeinity, and patriotism shall be esteemed on 
earii, and tacte cultivated among men. Keen and sagacious 
refiections on lite and manners; domestic pictures of the ten- 
der kind, and admiration of the beauties of nature 
distinguish his poctry; they are moreover dignified by the 


aowat 





purest and most exalied sentiments of piety. A considerable 
portionof the Hite of this mild, amiable, and benevolent man 
was » howey under the pressure of extreme despair; 
hats | lancloly’ having indueed him to cherish the 
idea, was fh vou by his Creator, though he had lived 
inthe prretice of all the virtues, Cowper was born in 1731, 
and resid many years nearOlney; henee he is often stvled 
the Bardot Oln Tue publicationin 1816, of the me moirs of 
Cowper written by himself, and which betrayed his morbid 
and unhanys teot feelings in an attempt to commit suicide, 
ought netto ave been published without more judgment hav- 
ing been exere lin their revision, ‘There is perhaps no spe- 
cies of mental depravation, connected with a lust of lucre, 
tore deserving of reproof and eastigation than that which led 
tosueh publication. ‘Phe composition could never have been 


intended forthe publie eve; and was therefore on every ac- 


count saered: and besides it could only lead to the debasement 
al that amiable creature, Whom it was the bounden duty of the 
publisher to have left as tree from all imputation as the pages of 


Hayley had justly represented him. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 

Arn 25rn, 1599 Was born at Huntingdon in England, the 
celebrated Oliver Cromwell, protector of the Commonwealth 
of England, Seotlind and Hie was one of the most 
pows rtul uiracters that ever rose froma revolution; a states- 
man and general, whe, with the Bible in one‘hand and the 
sword in the otier, raised and ruled the stormy elements of 
political and religious fanaticism; with a bold yet artful am- 
bition, achieved erceat enterprises, and planned still greater, 
He was admired, tearcd, and ealumniated by his contempora- 
ries, and first truely appreciated by afterages. Cromwell died 
on the third of September 1658 at the age of 59, and was buri- 
ed in Westminster Abbey. Great as a general he was still 
greater as acivil ruler. ile was abstemious, temperate, inde- 
fatigably industrious, and exact in his official duties. His ex- 
ertions inspired neither love nor confidence; his figure had 
neither dignity nor grace; his conversation and manner were 
rudeand vulgar: his voice was harsh; in his public speeches 
he expressed himself with toree and fire, but without method 
or taste. On the other hand he possessed extraordinary pene- 
tration and knowledge of human nature. No one knew so 
well as he the ert of winning men and using them to his pur- 
poses. He devised the boldest plans with a quickness, equalled 
only by the decision and intrepidity with which he executed 
them. No obsaele deterred him; and he was never at a loss 
for expedients. Cool and reserved, but full of great projects, he 
patiently w aited for the favorable moment, and failed not to 
inake use of it. U.der the euise of piety and virtue, he prac- 
tised the most subtle Machiavellism; yet he was,in truth, an 
upright : 


1 
often at variances 


rate ] 
Ire hand, 





' ‘ ‘ 
mal tulera it Calvinist, 


with his rea! sentiment, he sometimes showed 


himself! « : ulerate, even towards his avow- 
ed eneniies | . se with others, he often indulged 
in low . frivolity and coarseness, whieh 
agreedas ‘| iron sternness of character, as with the 
noble spirit \ , thes in some of his speeches, and with 
the force ot i » Which swaved not only the ignorant 
and tanaties » but » the more enlightened parlia- 
ment. Ilfis ' was the fruit of injustice and deceit; and 
in his death. | Ink into obscurity. 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 28TH. 


SHAKSPEARE’S JULIUS CESAR. 


TUESDAY; APRIL 26TH. 
HUME, THE HISTORIAN. 


Arrit. 26rn, 1711. David Hume, the celebrated historian,} Apnrit 28, 1738. Shakspeare’s tragedy of Julius Cesar w 
was born at Edinburgh on this day. His history of England exhibited at the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane, for the pur ns 
has become a chief standard work, although when it first ap-| of raising money to erect a monument in Westminster Abbe, 
peared in 1754, he was assailed, as he tells us, ‘by one cry of| to the memory of that immortal bard. It was placed in the 
reproach, disapprobation, and even detestation.’ Doctor Adam) interesting spot called the *Poet’s Corner;? and never could 
|Smith speaks of Hume’s social and intellectual qualities in| place be named with more propriety; for here are to be found 
‘the highest strain of eulogy: ‘Upon the whole,’ says the doctor, | the names of Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspeare, Johnson Milton, 
\in his concluding remarks upon the death of Hume, ‘I have| Dryden, Butler, Thomson, Gay, Goldsmith, Prior, Rowe Gray, 
always considered him, both in his life-time, and since his| &c. &c. Here also are the tombs of Handel and Garrick’ 
‘death, as approaching as nearly to the idea of a perfectly wise; Some of the more remarkable monuments in other parts of 
and virtuous man, as, perhaps, the nature of human frailty | this solemn depository of the illustrious dead, are those of Dr 
|will permit.’ His person had no affinity to his mind; his face} Watts, Sir Godfrey Kneller, Dr. Mead, Sir Isaac Newton the 
was broad and flat, his mouth wide, his eyes vacant, and the; Earl of Chatham, the Duke of Marlborough, Sir Cloudesley 
corpulency of his whole person is said to have been better fit-; Shovel, General Wolf, Mr. and Mrs. Nightingale, Lord Mans. 
ted to communicate the idea of a gourmand, than of a refined! field, Duke of Argyle, &c. &c. Here, likewise, many of the 
philosopher. In his intellectual character he takes his place | English monarchs have been buried; hence it has been termed 
in the first rank of modern philosophical sceptics, and it must|*The Royal Mausoleum of Great Britain.” It has been often 





~ 


As his political interest was | 


be conceded, that few writers have insisted on their theories | 
with more vigor, self-command, orability. The merit of his| 
history of England is now generally allowed, and upon the 
whole, few historians are more free from prejudice: nor is 
he often excelled in the clearness and eloquence of his 
style. 


| 
| 
| 


MAGELLAN, THE NAVIGATOR. 


Apri 261TH, 1521. Ferdinand Magellan,a celebrated Por- | 
tuguese navigator, in the service of the Emperor Charles V., | 
was, as is generally supposed, either assassinated or poisoned 
on this day, by his own people in the island of Matan, one of the 
Phillippines. His ship circumnavigated the globe, and arrived 
at Seville in Spain, September 7th, 1522. Magellan discovered 
and passed the strait at the extremity of South America, 
which still bears his name. } 





WEDNESDAY; APRIL 27TH. 


NICHOLAS AMHURST, 


Aprit 271, 1742. Nicholas Amhurst, an English political, 
| poetical, and miscellaneous writer, died in poverty, and of a| 
broken heart at T'wickerham, at the age of thirty-six. He 
edited the once celebrated ‘Craftsman,’ one of the most popu- 
|lar journals ever printed, and the most effective of all the pub- 
| ications against the Walpole administration. Bolingbroke, and 
| Pulteney with whom he had been associated in the conduct of 
ithis paper, and whose interests he had promoted by his wit, 
llearning, and knowledge, detested him when they had attained 
jtheir purposes by Walpole’s downfall. Mr. A. Chalmers 
lconeludes a memoir of him by an observation that ought to be 
written on the mind of every man who thinks himselt a public} 
leharacteg. “I'he ingratitude of statesmen to the persons whoin 
lthey make use of as the instruments of their ambition, should 
furnish an instruction to men of abilities in future times; and 


engage them to build their happiness on the foundation of their 


| 


own personal integrity, discretion, and virtue,’ 
BRUCE, THE ABYSSINIAN TRAVELLER. | 


Apnin 27rn, 1794. James Bruce, the traveller into A byssin- 
ia, died by falling down the stairs of his own house, as he was 
conducting an aged lady from his drawing-room to her carriage. | 
He encountered innumerable perils in distant regions, in 

search of the source of the river Nile. His travels which | 
| abound with extraordinary events, were published in 1790: and | 
jalthough the truth of his statements were doubted at the time, | 
| subs« quent investigations have borne him outin all them. 

; Bruce had a foible, abundantly visible in his writings, an 

| arrogant and intolerable vanity. Asa writer he is slovenly and | 
|immethodical, and destitute to a remarkable degree of the 

| graces of style; but on the other hand he is always so much in} 
earnest, and so natural, in spite of all that has been said to the | 
| contrary, that it would argue nothing short of actual stupidity | 
lto doubt the truth of what he relates. Bruce was born at! 
| Kinnaird-house, in Scotland, in 1730. He received his early | 
| education at Harrow, whence he was removed to the university 
of Edinburgh, where he studied witha view to pursue the 
| profession of the law. His object, however, changing he en- 
tered into partnership with a wine merchant, whose daughter 
he married; but, upon his wife’s death within a year, he made 
a tour abroad, during which absence he succeeded, by the death 
of his father, to the estate of Kinnaird. On hisreturn to En- 
gland, he sought public employment, and at length was indebt- 
ed to Lord Halifax for the appointment of consul at Alviers. 
He repaired to his - in 1773, and employed himself there for 
a year in the study of oriental languages. He commenced 
travelling by visits to Tunis, Tripoli, Rhodes, Cyprus, Syria, 
and several parts of Asia Minor, where, accompanied by an 
able Italian draughtsman, (of whose labors he is now known 
to have assumed the merit,) he made drawings of the ruins of 
Palmyra, Baalbec, and other remains of antiquity. These 
were deposited in the king’s library at Kew, and, in the lan- 
guage of boast and hyperbole, which formed the great weak- 
ness of this able and adventurous character, constituted ‘the 
| most magnificent present in that line ever made by a subject! 


| 


' 








account. In June, 1768,he set outon his famous journey to 
discover the source of the Nile. Proceeding first to Cairo, he} 
navigated the Nile to Svene,thence crossed the desert to the| 
Red Sea, and, arriving at Jidda, pass d some months in Arabia 
| Felix, and after various detentions, reached Gondar, the capital 
of Abyssinia, in February, 1770. In that country, he ingrati- 
ated himself with the sovereign, and other influential persons 
if both sexes, in the several eapacities of physician, courtier 
ind soldier. On November 14th, 1770, he obtained the great 


object of his wishes—a sight of the source of the Nile. 


noticed, that the magnificence of its building, the solemn beau. 
ty of its architecture, and the profusion of its monumental 
sculptures,are admirably calculated to inspire the contemplative 
visitor of the Abbey with devout thoughts. The pious Addi- 
son has the following impressive observations on this subject: 


| ‘When I look upon the tombs of the great, every emotion of 


envy dies within me; when I read the epitaphs of the beautify] 
every inordinate desire goes out; when | meet with the grief of 
parents upon a tombstone, my heart melts with compassion; 
when I see the tomb of the parents themselves, I consider the 
vanity of grieving for those whom we must quickly follow: 
when I see kings lying by those who deposed the m, when | 
consider rival wits placed side by side, or the holy men that 
divided the world with their contests and disputes, I reflect 
with sorrow and astonishment on the little competitions, fac- 
tions, and debates of mankind. When I read the several dates 
of the tombs, of some that died yesterday, and some six hundred 


| years ago, I consider that Great Day, when we shall all of us 


be contemporaries, and make our appearance together. 





FRIDAY, APRIL 29TH 
THE FESTIVAL 





OF ONESIPHORUS. 


Arrit 29. The Greeks place the festival of Onesiphorus, 
who is honorably mentioned by St. Paul, on this day. Onesi- 
phorus came to Rome A. D. 65, while St. Paul was in prison in 
that city, and when almost every one had forsaken him. He 
arrived there from Asia, where he had already been serviceable 
to the church. Having found St. Paul in bonds, after long 
seeking him, he assisted him to the utmost of his power; on 
which account the Apostle wishes all sorts of benedictions on 
himself and his family, Some say, that he was Bishop of Colo- 
phon; others of Ca@sarea, without distinguishing which Cesa- 
rea. He is placed among the seventy disciples; and the Roman 
martyrology asserts that he suffered martyrdom. 





SATURDAY, APRIL 30TH. 


THE INAUGURATION OF WASHINGTON, 

Arrit 30, 1789. The renowned Washington was inaugurated 
President of the United States, in the city of New-York, amid 
the acclamations of thousands of spectators. This consummate 
patriot, general, and statesman, after having by his sword ob- 
tained the independence of his country, and by his wisdom 
established her security, trade, and happiness, with a greatness 
of mind, without example in modern times, voluntarily des- 
cended trom the pinnacle of power to enjoy the otium cum 
dignitate in the bosom of his family, amid the peaceful and 
pleasing occupation of agriculture. He was born in Virginia, 
February 11th, 1732; and died December 14th, 1799, without a 
sigh or groan, at Mount Vernon, his family seat, a few miles 
trom Washington. 


LUCAN, THE LATIN POET, 


Apnit 30, 66. Death of Lucan, in the 27th year of his age. 
Lucan went to Rome when a child, and was instructed by the 
ablest masters in philosophy, grammar, and rhetoric. Seneca 
introduced him to public life. Having obtained some celebrity 
by several poems, he excited the jealousy of Nero, who aspired 
to the reputation of a great poet. Nero soon looked upon him 
with hatred, and even forbade him to make his appearance 10 
public. This conduct induced Lucan to conspire against him, 
with several distinguished persons, of whom Piso was the head. 
The plot was discovered, and Lucan, who, according to the 
assertion of an old grammarian, was so unnatural as to inform 
against his own mother as accessary, was condemned to death. 
He chose the death of his uncle, and had his veins opened. _ 
his poems, only his Pharsalia has come down to us, in which 
he narrates the events of the civil war between Cesar and 
Pompey. The poem is unfinished, and is frequently disfigured 
with harshness and obscurity inthe expression, rhetorical bom- 
bast and exaggerated figures; but a nobleness of sentiment 42 
a love of freedom which run through the whole, compensate 
for these defects. 








to his sovereign.’ Of his first travels he never published an] — 
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